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TO THE 

Reverend Mr. Spence. 

Sir, 

THE mojft accurate obferver 
of the beauties of nature, 
muft be the beft judge of their 
imitations ; and the fame elegance 
of imagination which forms the 
painter, muft enlighten the cri- 
tic. It was natural for me, un* 
der this perfuafion, to addrefs my 
obfervation on Painting to the 
author of Crito. 

How ingenious are men in co- 
louring their paflions! thus have I 
heightened felf-love into a love of 

juftice : For, what could be more 
A 2 ad- 



iv DEDICATION. 

advantageous to me, than to have 
it known, that Mr. Spence ap- 
proves me as a writer, and ac- 
knowledges me as a friend? What 
fuccefs I may have in the former 
character muft depend on futu- 
rity; but I am in pofieffion of all 
the credit of the latter, while 
you permit me to declare, in 
this public manner. 

That I am, Reverend Sir, 
with the truefi refpeBy 
your moft obliged^ 
tnofl obedient^ 
andmofl humhle fervanty 

Daniel Webb. 
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PREFACE. 

IF we confider the ambition moft 
jwen have to be thought judges 
of Pakttiag^ and the eafe with which 
jtjjiej might r6allj become fo, it will 
japp^ar firtnge, that fo &w fliould be 
found, who have any dear or detef- 
iQ^ed ideas of this art. To account 
for this, and to point out thofe errors 
which have been the caufes of it, is 
Jthc defign of this preface; after which, 
I propofc, by the following work, 
to free this fubjed from its fuppofed 
A 3 difficulties; 



vi P R E F A C E. 

difficulties; and to throw fuch lights 
on the beauties and advantages of this 
amiable art, as may both recommend 
the ftudy, and facilitate the knowledge 
of it. 

I A M fenfible, that, among my rea- 
ders, there will be fome, whofe ex- 
cellent tafte, and clear judgment muft 
place them much above my inftruc- 
tions ; . from thefe I hope for indulgence. 
The perfons for whom I write, are o\ir 
young travellers, who fet out with 
much eagernefs, and little preparation ; 
and who, for want of fome governing 
objects to determine their courfe muft 
continually wander, mifled by ignorant 
guides, or bewildered by a multiplicity 
of direftions. The firft error, I have 

taken 
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takeh notice of, is> the Qxtfcme eager-- 
nefs, with which they run through the 
galleries ranja r churches nimium vident^ V 
nee tameu tofutn. A few good pidutes^ 
well cbniideredy at fudi intervals^ as t0 
give full time to range Snd determine 
the ideas which they exc)te, would 
in the end turn ,to a: much better ac^ 
count, 

ThS Second error, i«, the habit of* 
eftimating piftures by the general repu- 
tation of the painters; a rule; of all A 
others, the mofl: produdive of igno-- 
rancc and confufion. Foi* example; 
Dominichino mayt at times, be ranked 
with Raphael J at times he is little 
fuperibr to Giotto. . And we often find, 
that the beft works of the middling ar- 
tifts, excell the middling works of the 
A 4 beft 
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bs^ If ttefi wi afe ^fm ^luMy 
hy th pAfjiidks of hiifie^ tv« m l<tfigu 

«8;kiJd#l^ iiterit whkh We ii& not 
l^e^ ilflfa «ftftlefV*ilii ai*t Whirfi wt 
t)oi ^ifiteiHiKl between ftmhorhy md 
mw^U^s "^ "iff^ drifted mih liik 

haps, of all others the moft eafily \m^ 
derftood. For, that compoiition muft 
lie ^fyEtiy^ which caftaet, to a c^re* 
fill t)bfcrvcr, pbint out its t)wn tttab- 
tlency ; and thofe «X{>reffibns tnuH be 
either weak or £dfe^ which do not, 
in £bme di^ee, mark the intereft of 
each a^r in the draim^ In natutt, 
^e reddiiy conceive the variiety and 
force rf charaftei-s?. why fliotild wte 
not do fo in Pmnting? What dif&- 

ctilty 
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CfSxy cat! tfaore bs in ditSangd&iiag, 
¥vliether die. $in of tise heads be mean 
vr tto^e ; tbe &j\e of defiga, oanfiii<^ 
«dt disngttd) or. degaiit; whether tie 
fmpbrddm: Ik juft or tmeqnal; the' 
coimatiDaB) cold or sounsted ? If die 
<Mh»ilis Ia ^ pi£hue be faappUj £at- 
|Kife(l, the genetal e§&£t will be pka£* 
ikg i aiid ill pfoixMrdoa to the faxt 
4si the -ckaii- obfixil-e, the figans mi 
tktjtsBti wiii be flat or {nx^efikig, oi^ 
in other wosds, nnve or lefs like n»> 
tufg. If w^ cdnfider thdb points witfa- 
tOftt pt^tidietf k wUly I think) appeas, 
that 4df aM the arts, Pajtitmg is the 
nR)ift Aatuml bcfth at itt means and e6> 
1fei6k. It k the moft dirtd and im. 
itKdtiiite «ddtefs to ihe fen&s: and this 
tnuft be the reafon, that die beil wzi- 

ten 
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ters of antiquity^ in treating of otlitf 
arts fo frequently borrow their exam- 
jdes and illuftrations from this^ ' When 
I thus make light of the difficulties of 
Painting, I muft be underftood to {peak 
of its effefts, hot of the praAice ; and 
yet, even as to. this, there are ten paint* 
ers who have excelled in the m^cha* 
nick part, for one who has excelled in 
the ideal. So that the fcarcity of good 
piftures, arifes not from a difficulty of 
execution, but from a poverty of in- 
vention. Hence it is, that painters of 
an inferior clafs> have, in their hap- 
pier hours, ftruck out fome excellent 
pi£iures; and fome again are ieldom 
fuccefsful, except when th6y work on 
the ideas of others; Andrea Sacchi 
is an example of the firft, and Domi- 

nichino 
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nichiho of the fecond. But I am ftraj^* 
ing from the defign of this preface^ 
which was, to point but the ybungef 
part of my readers thofe errors, which 
tend moft to defeat their knowledge 
of Paindng. I have already named 
two, the third is, the hafty ambition 
of diftinguifhiQg the feveral mafters. 
With many, this precedes and . often 
holds the place of all other know--^ 
ledge; and yet, Twill venture to aff 
firm, that where this does not fpring 
fi*om a nice dlfcernment of the beau* 
ties or. imperfeftiohs of the. pidure 
before us, and thdfe two turning chiefr 
ly on the compofition and expref- 
fions, it is an idle art, more ufeful 
to a picture-merchant than becoming 
a man of tafte. It cannot be de- 
nied, that a famenefs of manner in 

treating 
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trcating varioixs ftil^eds, is a weakneis; 
it k a want of variety, both in the me« 
duttkk, and ideal : Yet it is by this very 
vveaknefrt or &mt infigaificaHt particu« 
iftrhses in the cx>lourii^t fiisa^iiigi atti<» 
tudes^ or draperia, that w^ {o, readily 
difting^ifh t^ fevecal hands. It may be 
a check on this afiefitation, to obfervet 
that amottg the mfkiity of painters, 
w there are not, perhaps, a dozen, who 
are wordi ftudying: It is not by lit- 
dc circnmftances, that we know a 
Raphael or Correggb: Their fiq)e^ 
tior talents are their diftinaions. Wo* 
men of if ordinary forms, are marked 
by the jewels on their necks, or the 
colotirs of their iilothes ; but a D — ^fs 
^f G n is fingled out by a pre- 
eminence in beauty* There is a fourth 
error which I wotild fein difcredit^ 

and 
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smd then I ihall have done with tkit 
unfdeaiing talk : I have obfcrved manjr , 
to iodc at pidures^ with no othw /^ 
View^ than to tx» ihew dicir aocntene£i 
in deUftmg Httic errars in drawing^^ 
or lapies of the pencil ; thefib do not 
&}sdy Painthig to beoome knowttig^ 
but to appear fo» But let them r&* 
&&, that there is more true tafie» in 
drawing forth one latent beauty^ than 
in ofa&rving a huftdrod obvious iiti« 
perfc&iaiis : The firft proves^ that our 
ipirk coroperatBS with that of the ar«. 
tift ; rht fecond &ews nothing more* 
than, that We have eyes, and that we 
ufe them to v^ry little purpcfe. If 
ttefe errors appear in the fame Jii-ht 
to my reader^ that they do to H>e, 
he will fee the iieceffity there waSt 
for fome better p3an than that v^uch 

we 
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we have hitherto followed in the ftti- 
dj of Painting. This is what I pro- 
pofe by the Eflay which I here offer 
to the publick. I fhall ufe no art, 
however cuftomary it may be on thefe 
occafions^ to prepare the judgment, or 
conciliate the good opinion of my rea- 
ders. One thing only it may be ne- 
ceffary to excufe; I have been for- 
ced, in fome meafure, to take cer- 
tain liberties of ftyle, which, though 
common in other languages, have not 
yet been received into ours. Thus 
I have ufed the M e c h a n i c k, and 
Ideal of an art, inftead of the 
mechanick, or ideal part of an art; 
aslikewifeCLEARS and Obscures, 
for clear and obfcure colours. 1 have 
borrowed the word Nud from the 
French ; S b o z z o from the Italian ; 

and 
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and have tranflated the Chiaroscuro 
of the latter into the clear obfcure« 
Thefe are little licences, unavoidable, 
in treating of an art, which has not 
as yet been thoroughly naturalized; 
and I even wifh, that they may not be 
overlooked, in the number of kfs ex** 
cufable defeds. 
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DIALOGUE I. 

GENERAL PLAN, of the WORK, 

jB.TTTHEN you advanced the other 
V V day, in a ctrcle of virtuofo's, that 
the ancients were, in painting, as in all the 
other polite arts, equal, if not fuperror, to 
the moderns ; your aflertion was received 
with an univerfal diflike. However dif- 
ferent my fentiments were from yours at 
the time, I was yet perfuaded, that you 
would not have given into lb Angular an 
opinion, without having good reafons to 
fupport it, I mentioned to you then my 
doubts, and you was fo good as to promife 
me you would remove them. 

B A I 



1 Gineral flan of the fyiori. Dial. JU 
. A I was not at all furprized at the dif- 
fad9f;aftioi| yoa remarked in thc^e gentle- 
men ; it b unpleafing to have an opinion 
brought into donbt^ which we have looked 
ufon aUt ow lives n ipdifputable. Yoii 
Jhall now be a judge c^ the grounds I had 
Ich: my alQertioBr (iod we no other objeA 
Ml view^ but merely to determine the dif- 
ferent mf rils of the artifts, ir would hardly 
be worth die ISabour; but^ by ei^aminiog 
the tcftmonieat whiieh we ihall druM^ ^om 
ite writings of tiie ancients, and comparing 
their ideas with the paintings of the mp- 
4emi» weflialLenlarge oik conq^ptlpAS^ and 
is^rcoK QW Jcnowlojge of ij^e. art itfelf, 

5. Th I s profpedt which you have opened 
Ijpon me, gives me a fingular pleafure ; for 
after having read, with the utmoft atten- 
tion, the feveral authors on this fubjeft, 1 
cannot fay, that 1 have received from them 
the inftrudion I expedted* 



A Tiris ddts imt pmiMd fnm ft vnatt 
of capacity in them, birt fr6« iidiftle ilk 
their plans : they are, as you know, bio- 
graj^heifs; Ati^, i9^^ ^tfr^^^fe^ves 
th«y vmt^, sur^ all ^06^ ^MiMft)^^ life 
^omi^ued rej^idn 6{ the ftsHt tiibiigllkS^ 
dhd of thel f^»ft<! td^MAcail tcffifll^^ tf^6« rild 
diftrad: the readeirt- Tft»t i& «iiMli«r dl^ 
jeiftion to their manner of writing ; their 
ictobs^ lsd1Mver}6a^ ff«4Hfdaifilradtlir<»ugh 
ikt difftMUr ^ts ^ tll^' wtdito^ itef th«f 
Z9C nor eafily reiiudl:A»m adff Ci^tbm^ H 
the el);>ofitk»n df im aft, aski tbil difiVjIitfM 
rioti o£ a pySotrt^^^la^ <Uf)^««ft3ii <ilt)N! 
ot^eds, canfouft^ bocfe 1^ (efe ttdr tte 
undcrftanding^ Bbt, thofe wrkefs^reftdl* 
je& to a iliU gireaser difadvaofagpj ; lor, ab 
thg painters whofe talents they defcribe, if 
we except a very feW, excelled auich votbxt 
M die fibeoliaiitekji than m A^ idttai jMuEt 
of paimtegj, it ihi&f^ ^e fdrtJ*^ of tBw 
cbfervations on that pomt^ wltE wUicii 
Bf we, 
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W^y W^ ^re but obfeivcrs of the art, have 
iixejeaft.todor ; 

? J8. THOUGH I underftand very wrell the 
termst in^diaiiick and ideal> in their, ge- 
neral ac£eptipn> yet, J w^ilh you w^ould 
;0^1aM[i them> in th^ir . particular relation 
to. the 'iihjpa ^before us. 



, ,A WB.mzy confider the imitative arts 
in two points of view ; ift. As imitations of 
iuch. objects as are a&ually before the eye; 

,adly. A* reprefentatioas of thofe images 
which sure formed by the fancy. The firft,^ 

: is the mechamck or executive part of the 
art ; the fecond, the ideal or inventive, 
[tf] TuUy has juftly diftinguiflied thofe 

[<i] Nee vcrd illc artifek^ quum faceret Jovis for- 
mam aut Minerva?, contemplabatnr alaqaem h quo 
' lilnilitaduiem duceret ; fed jpfiua in meote infidetet 
fpecies polchritadinis eximia quaedam, quem intur- 
ens, in eaqae defixus, ad illius fimilitudinem artein 
et manum dirigebatw^ In Bmto, 



Dial. I. General Plan of the TFor%. ^ 
parts, when he obferves, that the Jupiter 
of Phidias was not drawn from any pattern 
in nature, but from that idea of unexam- 
pled beauty, wWch the artift had formed 
in his mind. Tlie great ffiference, ob- 
ferved among painters of any naifie, arifes 
from their dSFerent excellencies in thefetwo 
parts : thofe, whofe chief merit is in the 
mechanick, will, like the Dutch painters, be 
fervile copiers of the works of nature ; but 
thofe, who give 'wholly into the ideal, 
without perfeding themfelves in the me- 
chanick, will produce [i] ftozzo^s, not 
piftuires : it is evident then, that'the per- 
feftion of-the art confifts in an union of 
theife two parts. Of all the moderns, Ra- 
phael feems to have come the neareft to 
this poipt. The next to him is, perhaps, 
Gk^^gglo*^^ I have fald parhapSy becaufe, 
tlMnigh- thei^ k no great variety in his 

\h\ The rough dnoght of a. Piaure* 
- B 3 ideas, 



|(At«f, y«t axi^i^e^ ^ecimeft fo hi^y, «t- 

fiK^ tm^r: ^* 43 tj»er« is no <mt ^t^&^ 

fp)^ t]wfe ■•«|P«, wfcoi^hppr«Jii?iw ■»«* r«-. 
^T« inpjr* ijwflily, er r^u^mtbev lopgerj 
IP4 thi^'l^ k tjje «5ft ^ perfjd ^mwg* 
fyl W<ve J (Miter fwrt^er ipKooui (n|>jf (3:* it 
IBUy x^ Ix? iqi^p^per, c? ^f y i?f fofi> yw. tJM 

yft ^ txa/m^ Wr c^paqity «> i«d^ <^ 
^p uiMU;?tive«rHlj tC^4et»fWW which, M^ 
IRUft pja;vip«0y fijc 4e twfvits, l»m«8 ^^ 

fpnfi4c^ t^ ti;v^ vt^, of- thtJSr aftn, wMcb 
Se^v^ 1>f «f(ij^ti|d, liy ^^r «K»^y, tbeir 
4^^ of Gfit^k mi^ ^^y poite n^idod,, 
^A«^ E^ye; all). Ifiy th^ vftftdDefs: mh focie-^ 
ty* I l^iaj). tb^. c^iviide; pwHtipg, wUucJv i» 
wr IKPn^ifirt ot>in#>, ieup its tma kirilMig 
branches, namely, defign, colouring, clear 
obfcure, aod eooifXifitktp. €iiio«niing etuch 

of 



of t^e^ I ih^l(etide$yQur to pobt ont^tt 
fdiifereut beautks^a^d ends ; how- far the aa^ 
cieiltas ^m to W^ aoMn^ thbfe eiaidi ; 
and of courfe, what £ght they 4auft jftand 
in, on a, oompwrifi^n- with the .modermu 
One &tbf2fe£lio» you wilt have ki ditf ][>f6(' 
greis» that, almoft ey^y ftep^ we take, 
will bt on clafikk grmibd ; and> as All thd 
teftimonies I tife^ or lights I h6rt&ky zxt 
from the beft writers of antiquity; the yi* 
vacity and good ft^ife in their winiU'&s HH^ 
at o^noe e^ermini and guide ui in dur l^iM 
£iit* Ad ijie day is now toe f«r fpent tA 
enter upon our fubjed^ to-morrow, if you 
pleafe, we will begin i and dedicne a morn^ 
ing. to each of the diT^ons^ m thik dtder 
I juft now feted themt 
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•D I A LOG U E II. 

Of our Capacity to judge o/'Painting* 

[r] iTpHE learnpd, fajnsQwntilian, knotv 
, X the princii^es of an art, the illi' 
teipate its eflfeiSts, He has, in thofe words, 
fctj^.tbe boundaries between tafte and fci- 
cj|ce. Were I to define tb^ former, I fliould 
fay Id] t\m t^ was a feoUity in the mind 

[^ Do6li rationera artis intelUgunt, indo6ii va* 
liiptatem. Lib. ix. 4. ^ 

(/if] ' Many writ w have oppoied jodgment to tafte 
as if they were diftinft faculties of the mind ; but 
this muft be a miftake : The fource of taftie is feeling, 
fo is it of judgment, which is nothing more than this 
fame feniibility, improved by the ftudy of its proper 
objeSs, and brought to a juft point of certainty and 
corre^efs. Thus it isclear, that thefe are but diffe- 
rent degrees of the fame faculty, and that they are 
exercifed ivholly on our own ideas ; but, fcience is 
I he remembrance oraflemblage of the ideas o£ others; 

to 
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to be moved by what is excellent in an 
2trt ; it is a feeling of the truth. But 
fcieA^e is to fie informed ct that truth^ aod 
of the means by which its effeds are pro- 
duced. It is eafy to conceive, that, dif- 
ferent as thefe principles may be^* in 'their 
fitting out, they muft often unite in their 
decrfions; This agreement will oc$afioh 
their ijeing miftaken one for the other, 
which is the cafe, when it is SiBfttied; tliat ^ 
no one but an artlft can form a right' 
judgment of feiilptiire or pain{irfg^ TKs»^ 
maxim may hold indeed with refpeft^ to * X 
the mechanick of an art, but not at ^1 ^ 
as to its effeds ; the evidence and force 
of which, are what determine both the va- 
lue of the art, and merit of the artift* 
What [^3 TuUyobferves of an excellent^ 

and hence it fomedmes happens, that men, the moft 
remarkable for this kind of knowledge^ are not^ 
equally foy. for their fqnfibility. . 

. [e] Id enim ipfum eft fammi oratorio, fufflinttnpk', 
pratorem populo videri. In Broto. 

orator, 
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lo Our Ctipatkf tCLJuige Dl a t . II; 
ar$tor> inHy gs juftly be faid bi «fi eiiJei- 
kpt painter ; his fuperi6j?ky will be evi- 
dfiim even to the lesft ioteUigeat Judges* 
But i^tither ^fcutk&aty iior.flrgumeiit ^v^ 
z wei^t tp'Our opittSon^ {touching any 
2irt wc treat o(^ eqptlal !» the illiiftraitionf 
aasd examptes whitk they leiid ^ch oArr* 
Happily, [/] the. »€flH:. nftnity thuc is 
Qbfcrned between the poKte jirti, they b* 
ing iQdecd dU but ^ifib^eBt ine&M of std^ 
dieffing th^ fame p^USqaSi cnnkcB^ tki^ at 
OMa, the.moit efie^tnai a£id leady »te«> 
thodi of conveyinji^ im ideas. I fiad m 
i)iony(ius Hilicaraa&us^ an <ybief Yatk>n oci 
aattfi4:k much td i»y purpofe. L?] '' I 

(/3 Omnes artes, quae ad liumanitatera peni- 
neftt, habelit qotnddartir tomtttme Viiicuhltt, fcqiraft 
^guatioffe iftfter fe conto rt eftt ur. Cft. prb Arclii^ 
poeta. 

have 



«^ have tearne*,*' fey$ be, *< m tkeatreS'iill^ 
^ ed trith a pitmiifotiotrs and iUitetmfe 
^' oxiwd/ whfti a Icind of natural odiw- 
^^ fpottdence *wft all ISav* with melody*^ 
^ and the agnwnctit of foundl : HttVing 
<^ l^awii the mdft adidired and kbie mi^ 
^^ fictHQ Do^ hb hifled fey the wl^e mtiHi^ 
<^ tude^ when he hft$ ftruck a fin^eilHng 
** out of tune, to the cKfturbamre of har- 
•^ mony j yet, put thiB fame mftrumeiit 
^ bto the hands of one ii thcfe fimple- 
*' tt)Q9, MTtfh ordert to expre6 that note, 
" which he would exaft Broni the atti^^ 
** he canoot do it. Whanceiathii? The 
*^ one is the effeft of fcience, the lot but 
** of a few ; the other of feeling, whictx 

T## «7k it«A«i/tr»/« ro9 iheSlmv Tdftay ri if ii/eiKtXf/ 70/f 
7%')(y/ltU4 »f JifJutflniAiP^tff avJov 'a^oina-AiKACopjetTA ofr 

^if AitiJ^uMf i ^v7t(» Dion. Haficarn. D^ ilrufi. 
aratt fe£t ai^ 

*^ natur? 
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^^ likure has beftowed on all." This ap- 
filks itfeif'to our prefeiit fubjedt : The 
r^yt has its principle of correfpondence with 
y/hat is juft, beautiful^ and elegant : It 
^c<|mrcs, . like the ear,, an ^h'] habitual 
delicacy ; and anfwers,- with the fame 
fidelity and precifion, to the fineft im- 
preiEons : Verfed in the works of the beft 
painters, , it foon learns to diftinguilh true 
exprcffions from falfe, ,and grace from 
afFedation ; .quickened by exercife, and 
, confirmed by comparifon, it outftrips rea- 
< (oning ;. ^nd feels in an inftant that truth, 
which the other developes by. degrees, 

* J?, You have been defcribing, what 

TuUy calls a learned, and we, I think, 

">v may term a chafte eye. But, do you not, 

in this procefs, make the growth of tafte 

[ifr]Xdaraetadooculonini. Cic. lib, iv, Acad. 

to 
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to belittle more th^n a/eI|fltlve^yeg$ta^. 
tioIl<, withdrawing it whpUy £1911x^8.4^^, 
pendency on fcience ? ... 

' A. Let tis'obfervie its advances m 
poetry, as we have before in mufick : 
This too, will be the more decifive, as 
poetry is an xirtion of the two powers of 
mufick and pfcturei In this, the imagina- 
tion, on its fitft fettirig out, ever prefers 
extravagance to juftnefs, or falfe beauties 
to true ; it kindles at the flaflies of Claii- 
dian ; and flutters at the points of Sta- 
tius ; this is its childood. As it |rows 
in vigour, it refines in feeling; till, fu- 
perior to its firft attraftions, .it-?efts^:on 
the tender pathetick of Virgil ;. or tli^ 
manly fpirit of^ Lucretius. Exadjy pa: 
ralleLto this, is the progrefs of the eye 
in painting ; its firft afTedibns are always 
ill placed : it is enamoured withtheipl^- 
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didimpofitions^of RubeftSi or rfie£z]'the- 
atiical gf aec of Guidb ; ihis lafts not long '; 
it grows chafte in its purfuit ; and ffight- 
icg thrfe falfe beauties, dwells on the native 
and mellow tints of Titian j on the un- 
forced attitudes, and elegant fimpficity of 
Raphael. Was this change, in both cafe^,/ 
the refult of reafoiiing, or produced by a 

[/] The gracQ of Guidon la radi^lrteehdkal tbaii 
ideal ; by th« firfl i& meant a certain flow of Contour^ • 
invariably applied fo tvery character, and on every 
occafion. Tbus the <kugKter c^ Herodias receives 
the head of St. John, with thefiudieddigoityof an 
adlrefs ; and the viAoripu» S. Michael, treads on the 
body 6f his antagonift, with all the preciiion of a 
danuogmaltcr. l^anidedgUBce, I uaderflandtkat 
IMtrticiiLir lOiiLgPi whidi in thje i^ftaat ilriltes a poUl^e 
imagination, as ptci*liar to the'adion and charader 
before It--— -Of this the San^a Cedlia of Raphael, 
and the Mugdalen in ^10 8^. }erotae •£ C^teg^o^ are 
the hftpf ie^ ej^o^es : Tile gracefulne^ ia tlhefe 
iigurcs is not only proper t<Hb«ir chara<5)ers,. but gives- 
a fingntarforc^ and biiaQty to the ^xpreiHon. It was 
SRm :ttai» hlpnilfcafc Hu* llbe vemifiis ei Apelki 
became proverbial ; as, among lis, anyaflion thatis 
iingulariy graceful, is termed Correggiefque. 

growitig 
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growing knpwl^g^ of th^e rule^of «a<jh 
art, we iliould mark its^ ^dv^ces ; the 
contrary of which is ahnoft ever the <:afc j 
fo that we are often forprifed >t this »l|«r?H 
tion iix ourfelves^ apd wonder, tliet th« 
^deas.and objefts, which affed^ed us fo 
warmly at firft, ihould, h^ ^ fliort cx>urfe of 
tin^e, adt fo coldly upon us : Nay^ ibijie 
men there are, and thofe too very capable 
of judging in other matters, who never 
rife to thi$ chaqge ; but continue, to the 
laft, under thi$ influence of the fame boyifl^ 
aad wanton imagination* 

. & The gre^isft difficulty in your fy* y 
ftem, would be, tp deduce the difierentr /\ 
ikgf^^%9 as Nyell ^ diwerfity of our taftei^ 
f r-a% tlpiis ianse uoi^r^rial principle of fbeling* 

J. The firfl, I ihould think, may be 
accounted f^r, (mm the different propor- 
tions of that UnfibiUty, as bellowed on us 
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by^ nature, or improved by ourfelves : The 
fecond, from the diverfity in our imagina- 
tions, in the diredion given to them by 
education, and the conftitutional or tem- 
porary flow of the animal fpirits. But, 
as this is an inquiry quite beyond my 
reach, I Ihall leave it to thofe, who can 
trace the progrefs of our ideas, and can 
determine and account for the various in- 
fluences of outward objefts on our fenfes. 
Inftead of lofing our time in fuch endlefs 
difquifitions, let us found our knowledge 
on fadts ; and pafs from them to natural 
and ufeful conclufions. "The[^] Lace- 
** demonians,*' fays Atheneus, ** are no 
" where reprefented as being themfdves 
*^ muficians ; yet, the purity of their tafte 
^* in this art, is univerfally acknowledged : 
*^ they having, at three different times, 

nJ^if Kiyvfftv* OTi /« Kpipuv J'vvavIas x«A«; Ttl¥ 
nyjt'Ayi o^jLoKoyHTAt* ^ap Avrmy ya^ ^ao's r^a «/ii 
rt r«»nera/ J^tA^Oetfoiiivnif ctt/rnr* Athenseus^ lib. xiii. 
Deipnofoph, c. 6. 

w^hen 
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** when it was corrupted and loft^ reftored 
*^' and prefer ved . it." The following ob- 
Tervation by TuUy, at the fanie time that 
it lUuftrates, receives authority from this 
fadt. — " All [/] men, by a kin(J of tacit 
** feeling, without art or fclence, diftin- 
^' guilh, in both cafes, what is fight from 
'* what is wrong ; and, as they evidently, do 
" fo in painting and fculpture, fo, fffr, ^c» 
And again : " It is wonderful, fays he, that, 
'* feeing the difference is fo great between 
" the knowing and the ignorant, in the 
^^ praftice of an art, .that the difference 
" fliould be fo far from great, in their 
*^ judgments concerning it." 

' [i] Omnes enim tacito qiiodam fenfuy Hneulla 
art48 aut ratioQC, qu2e (int in Artibusac ratiooibus rec- 
ta ac parva dijudicant ; idqoe cum faciunt in piAuris 

ctinfignisy &c. &c. 

Mirafoile eft a\m plvrimil^m in faciendo interfitin- 
fier do£^um et rudem, qaam non hliiltam difierat m 
judicando.^ De Oratore, lib. iii. 

C B. you 
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B. Yoir have, I think, fully eftablifh- 
ed the principle you contend for ; name- 
ly, that we have all within us the feeds 
of tafte, and are capable, if we exercife 
pur powers, of improving them into a 
fufficient knowledge of the polite arts. I 
am perfuaded, that nothing is a greater 
hindrance to our advances in any art, than 
the high opinion we form of the judg- 
ment of its profeffors, and the propor- 
tionable diffidence of our own. I have 
rarely met with an artift, who was not aa 
implicit admirer of fome particular fchool, 
or a Have to fome favourite manner. 
They feldom, like gentlemen and fcho- 
lars, rife to an unprejudiced and liberal 
contemplation of true beauty. The dif- 
ficulties they find in the praftice of their 
art tie them down to the mechanick : 
at the fame time, that felf-love and va- 
nity lead theni into an admiration of 

thof« 
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thofe ftrokes of the pencil, which come 
th(; nearefl: to their own. I knew a pain- 
ter at Rome, a man of fenfe too, who 
talked much more of Jacinto Brandi, 
than he did either of Correggio or Jla- 
phael. 
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DIALOGUE III. 

Of the Antiquity and Ufefulnefs of 
Painting. 

THOUGH the antiquity of an art is not 
that which Ihould determine its value*, 
yet, it creates a refped:, and increafes, if 
I may be allowed the expreffion, its confe- . 
quence with us, w^hen we know it to have 
teen the ftudy and purfuit of the earliefl: 
ages. The connexion that prevails between 
the polite arts, extends not only to a fiini- 
litude in their operations and efFefts, it 
marks likewife a kind of fifter-hood in 
their origin : For, as the different branches 
of the fame art are ever obferved to flou- 
rilh together ; fo, the power of drawing 
men to our ends by flattering their ima- 
ginations,, or interefting their paliions be- 
ing 
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ing exerted in any one mode, we may rea- 
fonably promife ourfelves the invention of 
the reft. Hence we miift always expedt 
to fee painting, eloquence, and fculpture 
advancing like the Graces, hand in hand, to 
perfeftion : They fliould, like the glories 
of the rainbow, fliine forth at once in 
^ friendly fplendor ; and, to continue 
the image, they Ihould too, like thofe, 
fade and go out in an immediate fuccef- 
lion : — Accordingly this has been in all 
times the cafe. ^' \jn] For who, ** fays an 
ancient writer, " can fufficiently wonder, 
" that the moft eminwt geniufes in every 
*^ profeffion, Ihould appear in the fame 
" degrees of excellence, and at the fame 
^^ critical point of time ? " It had been 
fo in the ages of Alexander the Great, and 

[m] Quis cnira abunde mirari potcft, quod cmi- 
nentiffima co njufq ue profeflionis ingenia, in eandem 
formaniy et in idem ar6lati temporis congruanc fpa. 
tium ? Veil. Pat. Hift. lib. i. c. 16. 

C 3 Auguftus ; 
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Ai^ftus ; and wa&fo afterwards, in thofc 
of Leo X> and Lewis XIV. If, therefore, 
that which has bee» invariable in the hifta* 
rical ages^ may, by a juft analogy, be exr 
tended to thde which preceded them, I 
Ihould havQ no more difficulty in pronoun*^ 
cmg^ that there were painters before thp 
time of Homer, than Tully had in affirm- 
ing, that there were poets. Though the 
reafon of things may be ^efficient to efta* 
biiih this opinkwa ; yet, wc have ftill furer 
grounds to reft on : Sculpture and paint* 
ing muft, from their nature, be. infepa- 
rable, as deiign is the parent of both. That 
the firft of thefe exiflied before Homer, 
we can have no doubt, when we read his 
defcription of the Ihield of Achilles ; thr 
compofitioo of which wottld dio honour 
to a Fiammingo, or Algardi. He fays, 
in one place, that the earth grew dark 
under the plow^ This fliows, that they thea 

knew 
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knew the £»] art of coiouriog metals by- 
fire, or by their mixtures ; this is an evl*- 
dent imitation of painting : it is, befide, 
a feflneHietJt ; ttnd fpeaks the art, tm» in its 
infancy, but at full growth. If we allow 
then ill this cafe, the ftme fpace of time, 
to britig it from its birth to its perfedion, 
which every other art, though of lefs com- 
pafs than this, has taken, we ihall find it 
in being at the time of the [0] Trojan war. 
I fliould not be fo particular in tracing 
the origin of fculpture, and confequently 
of painting, to this era, were it not, that 

[it] Tiiis art was lofi in the time of Pliny. Quon* 

dam aet confufum aoro argeatoque mifcebatiir, et ta* 

menarspretiofiorerat: NancincertameilypejorhaK: 

fit. an materia ; mirumque cum ad infinitum operum 

.^iaA'O^ pertia crererint, ars extinda eft Lib* xzxiv. c. 2« 

[tf] Serviusy ad ver. 392, 393. ^neld. ii. has the 
following note ; Scatis Graecorum, Neptunus ; Tro- 
janoram, fnit Minerva depi^^a. And again, ad ver. 
784. ^neid, x. Lino tegebantor fcata> ut poiTent in. 
>«rere pifturse. 

C 4 PUny 
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Pliny confidently affirms, that the latter 
did not exift in thofe times ; for which, 
however, he gives no reafon, any more 
than he does, for treating as ridiculous the 
aflertion of the Egyptians, that they prac- 
tifed painting, many thoufand years be- 
fore it was known in Greece. Whoever 
confults [/)] Tacitus will find, that the 
Egyptians knew defign, and fculptured 
marble, long before they had the know- 
ledge of letters ; . which, Cadmus, a de- 
fcendent of theirs, many ages after, intro* 
duced into Greece. 

B. What you have offered concern- 
ing the Egyptians, is confirmed by a la- 
ter and undoubted example. When the 
Spaniards firft arrived in America, the 

[p] Primi per figuras animalium ^gyptij fenfus 
rnentis elfingebant, et antiquillima monumenta me- 
morise humanae impreffa faxis cernuntun Annal, 
fib. xi.'cap. 14. 

news 
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news was fent to the Emperbr in paint- 
ed expreffes, they not having at that time 
the nfes of letters. 

J. As it is evident that paint bears 
the iinmediate ftamp, and very image of. 
our copceptions, [^] fo it was natural, that 
men fliould fooner .hit on this metho4 
of reprefenting their thoughts, than by letr 
ters, which have no conned:ion with, or 
refemblence to the ideas they ftand for : 
Fropa whence, no lefs than from the au- 
thority of hiftory, it has been juftly con- 
cluded, that writing is of a much later 
invention than painting. But that which 
brought the antiquity of the latter fo much 

[f] It is to be obferved, that, in the Greek 
tongue, the fame word iy§A^€iv) iignifi^s to paint, 
or to write ; which is eaiily accounted for, if we 
fiippofe that, like the' Egyptians, they firft explain- 
ed their thoughts by paint: So that, afterwards, 
when letters were difcovered, though they change4 
th^ manner, they continued the term. 

intQ 
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inio doubt, was the vanity of the Greeks, 
piqued that aay other nation fliould have 
the honour of its invention, they dated 
its origin from its firft appearance among 
themfelves ; they tell us of a certain maid, 
who to have fome prcfent image of her 
lover, who was about to leave her, [r] 
drew the out-line of his Ihadow on z 
wall* 

J8. It was prettily imagined however^ 
to mak^ the nioft amiable of all our paf^ 
lions give birth to the moft pleafing of 
sdl arts. 

A Pliny who mentions this, objeds to 
the Greeks their inconfiftency, and want 
of accuracy. The firft painter they name, 
lived in the nintieth olympiad ; upon whiclr 

[r] Hettce the trtitfelf wa9 by the Greeks termed 
SJU«>f tffitt* and in the Latin> Adnn^rMrt and Vin^ 
gtrf are fynonymott*^ 

he 
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he obfervcs, that Candauies^ *' a k\x$g 

^^ of Lydia, who died in the eighteenth^ 

^^ gave an inunenfe price for a piduie 

'^ by Bularchus ; to which he adds, [5} 

*^ it is miuiifeftji that the art was even 

** then in its full beauty and perfection 5 

*^ which, if we are forced to allow, it 

*^ neceflarily follows, that its beginnings 

** muft have been much more ancient/* 

Thb Pifturae Arderje, fo much praif- 
^d by Pliny, were, as he tells us, paints 
cd before the foundation of Rome ; afl 
\i^ere the Atalanta and Helena at Lanu^ 
viumj by the fame hand ; each of exceU 
lent beauty. This is a fecond proof, thai 
painting was at a high point of perfe<^ioa 
before the inftitution of the olympiads. 
Having thus eAablifhed the reputation of 

[i] Manifeit^ jam turn clarltate ^rtis atque abfb. 
laifonc; quoi fi recipi oecdl^ eft, fimul applet 
mal^ vetuftiora principia e(Ie.« Lib. xxxr. 

OUT 
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our art, fo far as depends on its antiquity ; 
I Ihail come to confider it in a light much 
more to its advantage, I njean its ufeful- 
nefs to fociety.. I Ihall enlarge the more 
on this, as we do not feem to be fuffi- 
ciently acquainted with it in this charac-* 
ter. • 

When Plato baniflied poetry from his 
republick, it is to be wondered he did 
not extend his feverity to painting and fculp- 
ture : It is propable, he did not fo well 
know the powers of thefe arts, or how 
far their merit entitled then to his per- 
fecution. It Ihbuld feem that legiflators, 
for the moft part, divide men into two 
extremes ; to thofe of the finer temper, 
they propbfe the good of fociety, and 
beauty of virtue, as fufiicient motives to 
a&ion : But the vulgar and fordid natures 
gre, by their leading/paiEons, as pride, 

fear 
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fear and hope, to be compelled into vir- 
tue. Such fyftems as thefe may produce 
a Spartan fever ity, or Roman patriotifm, 
but never an Athenian politenefs. To ef- 
feft this, the fof ter paffions, and even ele- 
gant habitudes are to be employed : Thefe 
only can humanize the mind, and temper 
it into a fenfibility of the ilighteft impref- 
fions, and mofl exquifite feelings. Hence 
fpring attention, [/] civility, the fine dif- 
guifes of our own paffions, and infinuating 
addtefs to thofe of others ; t;hefe fafhion 
themfelves into a fyftem of politenefs ; fo- 
ciety becoms amiable, as well as good, 
and we have at lad, the beft incitements to 

[t] In the ancient mythology, the Xa.^/lu or Graces 
were made to prefide over courtefy^ and outward 
charms : The ailigning them this double province, 
was happily imagined ; for civility, or deiire to 
pleafe, naturally produces a graeefulnefs of adlion ;. 
and fpreads over our perfons that venuflas, which^ 
is the; completion of exterior beauty. 

the 
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the pradice of virtue, in the [u] agree- 
ablenefe of its objedrs. 

B* Thus, the firfl: motives may be faid. 
to 2J3i like the preflure of the heart or 
current of the blood ; their operations are 
evident : But the latter, of a more refined 
nature, like the animal fpirits, though they 
work unperceived, give life and movement 
to well ordered focieties. 

y^. Ovid takes notice of the utility, as 
ivell as the pleafure we receive from an 
chcouragment of the polite arts \x]. 

Eachpleafmg art lends foftnefs to the mind^ 
And with ourJiudiiSy are 6ur lives refined. 

f »] This was well undcrftood by Confucius, the 
Ghincfe Icgiflator; who ranks civility with gratitude^ 
in the clafs of cardinal virtues, 
[x] Scilicet ingenium placida mollitur ab arte, 
Et ftudio mores Convenientur eiint. 

Lib, iii. de Arte. 

And 
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P^ndi Petrooius views their effedt$ in a mo* 
ral light, obferving, ^j] that violent paffioa$ 
dwell in the rude, but take no hold of a 
cultivated mind. — Were we then to con- 
fider the arts merely as objedts of elegant 
fpeculation, or as the means of pplilhing 
and fofcening our manner-s, we could not 
prize them too highly-; but their effefts^ 
are much more extenfive. The powers of 
eloquence and mufick are univerfall3r ac- 
knowledged ; fo w^ould be thofe of paint 
v.ere they as univerfally exercifcd. Thf 
Athenians pafled a law, that none who were 
not of a liberal birth, Ihould pradife in- 
this art : They could not better Ihow the 
fenfe they had of its power than in the care 
they took of its direction. They knew 
the dominion it had over our paflSons, and 
hence were careful to lodge it in the lafelt 
hands. Agreeable to this idea, the Greek 

fj;] Similiter in pedloribtts ira confidit, feias qui- 
dem mentc^obildct^ exudltas praelabitur* laSatyrico. 

writers 
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Writers often fpeak ot the drama of a paint- 
er, of the moral of painting ; expreflions 
which mark, that they confidered this art, 
as on a level, and co-operating with poe- 
try. One of the graveft and moft judicious ' 
of the Romans viewed it in the fame lights 
[z] Pidure, fays Quintilian, a fiient and 
uniform addrefs, yet penetrates fo deeply 
into our inmoft affedions, that it feems 
often to exceed even the powers of elo* , 
quence. We cannot doubt the fincerity of 
this decifion, if we confider the charadet 
of the pcrfon from whom it comes, Ci* 
cero was equally fenfible of the powers of 
the pencil, and often fets them in com- 
petition with thofe of his favourite art. 
Their efi^s are fometimes wonderful. It 
is faid, that Alexander trembled and grew 
pale, on feeing a pifture of Palamedes be- 

[«] Pidura, tacens cpus et habitus femper cjiif- 
dem, iic in intimos penetrate affcdus, ut ipfam vim 
4icendi nonnunquam fuperare videatur. 

trayed 
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trayed to death by his friends ; it bringing 
to his nxind a flinging remembrance of his 
treatment of Ariftonicus. Portia could, 
bear with an unftiaken . ccmftancy her laft. 
reparation from Brutus ; but when flie faw 
fome hours after, a pid:ure of the parting 
of Heftor and Andromache, Ihe burft in- 
to a flood of tears : Full as feemed her for- 
row, the painter fuggefled new ideas of 
grief, or imprefs'd more flrongly her own.* 
I have fomewhcre met with a pretty flory 
of an Athenian courtezan, who, in the uiidfl 
of a riotous banquet with her lovers, acci- 
dentally cafl her eye on the portrait of a 
philofopher, that hung oppofiteto her feat ; 
the happy charader of temperance and vir- 
tue, flruck her with fo lively an. image of 
her own unworthinefs, that fhe inflantly 
quitted her room ; and retiring home, be- 
came ever after an example of temperance, 
as fhe had been before of debauchery. 
You might tax me with doing injuflice to 
D the 
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the prefent times, were I to draw all my 
proofs from the ancient;. I appeal there- 
fore, toyourfelf, who have, had ao oppor- 
tunity to prove it, whether, you could look 
on the death of Germanicus, as painted by 
Poufin,. without fcelitig a geftenms indig*^ 
nation at tiie cruelty of his oppreflbr,. and 
an equaF compafiion for unhappy virtue. 
The reprefentation of a plague, by the 
iame author, melts the foul into a tender 
participation of human miferies : Thefe 
impreifion» end not here ; they give a turn 
to the mind advantageous to fociety ; every 
argument of forrow, every objed of di- 
ftrefs, renews the fame ibft vibrations, and 
quickens us to ads of humanity and be- 
nevolence. 

B. Bt what fetalky haa it hef^ that 
a nation^ emkient ibr \ts produ^ons in 
poetry and eloquence, cajMible of the great« 
eft effortft^ of genius, and bleft with the 

hap^ft 
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happieft fehfibility, fliould, for fo many 
ages, with a kincl of wilful and Gothic 
ru^tiefs; have withftood the allurements 
of this divine art ? 

A The extraordinary psJfion which the 
EqgU(h have. for portraits^ muft ever pre- 
vent the rife of hiftory painting among us : 
The liberal, tike the mechanick arts^ de- 
pend wholly. on the encouragement they 
meet with* 

£• It fliouid feem, that we inherit our 
talte in piiinting from our Britiih ancdlors ; 
Propertius has given a pidure of them, 
which, with the fmalleft aUowance, might 
pafs for our ov^rn. £«] 

Lite the dauVd Briton now ym firth the^je^ 
And kiok more triJUng in a borrowed £9^ 

l^ij Nunc etiaxn inferos deaiens imitare Brltannoa, 
Ludis et externo tin6la Hitore caput. 
■ ■ ' „ lilw ii. Eleg. 1*8, 

Di It 
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It is, you fee, the fame fpirit, a little varied 
in its operations. 

A^ Your countrymen will not thank 
you for having revived this branch of their 
inheritance. But, to refume our fubjed: ; 
It is certain, that the love of this art has 
been confidered in every civilized nation^ 
not only as a proof of their politenefs, but 
even as the teft of their humanity. Vir- 
gil, who feldom hazards his refledions,' 
has given us a Angular inftance of his judg- 
ment on this point, ^neas, on his land- 
ing in Africk, has many fears> touching the 
temper and manners of the Africans ; but 
he no fooner fees the walls of their temple 
covered wath paintings, than, fecure of a 
reception, he cries out in a tranfport to his 
friend [t] : 

{h} Sunt laciymae remm, ct mentcm inortalia taa- 
gunt. Solve metum. i£neid. i. 

Here 
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Here other's ills arefelt^ the wretched hefe 
Are fur e to meet the tribute of a tear. 
Vain were our fears. 

B. What then muft jEneas have 
thought, had he heard, that in that 
country, painting was taxed by the foot, 
or feen his helplefs Penates hurried away to 
the cuftom-houfe ? 

^. You may expeft, that, before I 
quit the efFefts of paint,' I ihould fay 
fomcthing of the pleafure we receive from 
it : But, as this is itfelf a paiBon, found- 
ed on the love of what is beautiful, and 
the delight we feel in having our paf- 
fions moved, it is eafier to affirm its 
«xiftence, than to explain its nature. — It 
is enough therefore to obferve, that this 
pleafure has prevailed in every age, and 
takes in all charaAers of men, from the 
D 3 elegant. 
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elegant obferver of beauty, down to the 
illiterate ruftic, who, as Horace kumouiv 
oufly exprefles it j(faaur«% cofHinto^ p^Hte, 
at the daubings of the art, and is tranf- 
ported with the ma^qk of a cbaico;^ 
pencilt ' / ' 
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D I A L O G U E IV. 

Of D E S I !!=-€. 

yi.TT TE are told by Pliny, that all the 
V V ftatues before the time of Dae- 
dalus, were reprefented ftiiFand motionlefs; 
with winking eyes, clofed feet, and arms 
hanging in right lines to their fides [c] : 
Thefe were the rude eflays of defign. 

[c\ Coaniyentibai oc«lis» pedibus jnndit, brackiis 
in latent dimiffisy ftata rigido.— The Egyptians con* 
tinned to the laft, even when they were mafters of a 
perfeA defign» to reprefefit their deities fn the man- 
ner above defcribed : We cannot lupp<^ that this 
was owing to an ignorance of the advantages of a 
gncefal aftion, bat rather to dieir bigotted attach- 
ment to certain theological ideas. The motion they 
aicribed to their divinities, was neither that of walk- 
ing nor flying; Milton, who has adopted their idea, 
^fcribes it precifely in the following lines,^— — 

So fitting hj tie BanJ be took me^ rdi!d^ 

And ovtrftUs and water j^ as in air 

Smooth sliding without stbp, lafihdmenp 

'A nt3oodj momumn. 

D 4 Daedalus 
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Daedalus, and his immediate followers, un« 
folded thefe embarailed figures ; they threw 
motion into the limbs, .and life into the 
countenance. In the progtefs of the arc, 
and in abler hands, ^notion was faihion^d 
into grace, and life was heightened into 
charafter. Now, too, it was, that beauty 
of form was no longer confined to mere 
imitation* which always falls ihort of the 
objcd: imitated ; to make the copy eqtial in 
its effeft, it was neceflauy^to give it fome 
advantage over its m<)del. The artift, 
therefore obferving, that pature was fpar- 
ing of her perfe£bion^, and x\iU her efforts 
'were limitted tjo parts, availed himfclf of 

'The Greeks who borrowed their religion, as they 
did their arts, from the Egyptians, foHowed fbrfome 
time this mode of reprefentatzon ; till at length, 
(which was, perhaps, the era Pliny mentions) their 
avcriifn to every that was ungraceful, overcame 
their prejudices ; and this might have been a prin- 
cipal reafon, that in the end they fo far excelled 
their mailers.—— 

her 
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her inequality, [i] and drawing ihefe fcat- 
tered beauties into a more happy and corn- 
pleat union, rofe from ati imperfed: imi- 
tative, to a pcrfed ideal beauty. We are 
informed, that^'the painters of Greece pref» 
fed in crowdi to defign the bofom and 
breaft of Thais'; Nor were the degant pro- 
portions of Phryne lefs the objed: of their 
ftudy. By thi» conftant contemplation of 
the beautiful, they enriched their imagina- 
tion and confirmed their tafte ; from this 
fuqd they drew their fyftems of. beauty ; 
and though we ihould confider them but 
as imitators as to: the parts, we mufi allow 
them to have been inventors in the compo- 
te} *Or««p Tf ATtfr, lULt T0/< rtt e^ydLK^JULldt THjotf 

<ri«7A€t7r«rir, ii vwi ro ma^ tJC4r» kakov ovpa- 

A^pot^av^U Ut ftfjUH^/F yjAVy KAKK^f tV fSyU^ KAt 
Aflidf KAi i^yL^TyLtffff Av\o All)lta t^^tffyAffA/lo, KAi 
HJL AP ^Vp9i{ am^lA AHfiCu KoQa A/ilA»fA9 AyuhfieQi 

i^9t9p\ Ofiyo/JAi yAp At rt p^rct/ rv k^KAirv* 

Max. Tyr. DifTert. xxiii. ed. Lond, 

fijtions. 
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fition§. And indeed^ when we refleO: on 
the tafte and judgment requtfite to form 
chefe various ideas into Aich a wonderivl 
agreement^ we cannot fet too high a value 
on their produ&ions. The poets and 
writers of antiquity acknowfed^this fiaper 
fiority of invented to rcai beauty.^-* 

QviD thus defcribes CylUrus the Cen- 
taur, r^^ — — . 

A juft proportion J and a manty grace^' '^ ' 

.Spread thro* his Kmbs^ and tinned in bis/au* * ^ 
• Nature for once afjuntd tbtfculptor*s party " 
, jind in a faukUfs hiautj rivaffd « r/^<r— ^ 

And Philoftratus, fpeaking of the beauty of 
Neoptolemus, remarks, that it w^s as much 
inferior to that of his father Achilles, as the 
'handfomcft men are to the fineft ftatues. 

^} QraLt«& ia^te vigor : cesvMs;»hif|iii£i:i^|ii^tmii|arf ue^ 
Pedoiaque artificum.laiidad$ p^;d9i»:Agm$» 
%x ^ua part« vir ^ft* Metaioi. lib. xii, 

* . Should 
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Kiouid we ftill doubt of the truth or juft* 
lids of the defcriptioQS^ let us obferve the 
wori:$ which gave occafion to them. Let 
M% concemplate the fine proportions, the 
ftjle of drawing in the Laocoon and Gla« 
diat<Hr« Let us mark the fublime of the 
art, in the expreffive energy, the divine 
chara&er of the ApoUo. Let us dwell on 
the elegant beauties of the Venus of Me- 
dicis. Thefe are the utmoft efforts of de« 
fig^ ; It caa rea^h no farther than a full 
exertion of grace, ch»ra&er, and beauty* 
We have thus traced the genius of defign 
from its firft ef&ys to its full flight. But 
there is an [/] enthufiafm in every art. 
The Greek ftatuaries fdt themfelves Urat- 
tened within die out-lines of nature ; they 
invented new proportions, they conceived 

tieHf 
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mew charaders. The [g] Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva of Phidias were fubjefts of aflonilh- 
ment in the moft enlightened ages. It 
ibould.feem, thpt the wonderful effeft of 
thefe flatnes, proceeded from anunioaof 
the beautiful, with the great aftd uncom- 
mon ; thus combining the whole influence 
of vifible objeds on the imagination. If 
we are aftoniihed at the firft fight of the 

x7 Coioflal ftatues on the monte Cavallo at 
Rome, a fecret and growing pleafure 
fiicceeds this amazement : For though the 
immefifity of their form feems^ at firfl:, to 

; ftit them above the! fqite of our ideas, yet, 
fo happy is. the fymmetry of their parts, 
fuch a freedom of defign, fuch bn aptnefs 
for aifti'on prevail throughout, that the eye 
&on becomes familiar with Jtbdr propor- 
tions, and capable of their beauties. "^^ 

Ig'l Non vidit Phidias Jovem, fecit tamcn, vclut 
tonatitem ; nee ftetit ante oculos ejus Minerva,dignus 
t^iaep ilia wte anixnas, etconcepitDeos et exhibuit. 

Senec. Ret. lib. x. 

£. It 
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B. It is probable, that a great part of 
the plealure which we receive in the con- 
templation of fuch Coloflal figures, arifes 
from a comparifon of their proportions 
with our own. The mind in thefe mo- 
ments, grows ambitious ; and feels itfelf 
afpiring to greater powers, and fuperior 
fiindions.: Thefe noble and exalted feel- 
ings difiufe a kind of rapture through the 
foul ; and raife in it conceptions and aims 
above the limits of humanity. The fineft, 
and, at the fame time, moft pleafing fen- 
fationsin nature^ arethofe, which, (if I may 
be allowed the expreffion) carry us cut of 
ourfelves, and bring us neareft to that di- 
vine original fromw^hich wefpring. 

A To this power of humanizing, if I 
may fo call it, thefe Cokxflal proportions^ 
fucceeds that of annexing the fublime to the 
moft minute. When two fuch «tremes 

correfponcjr 
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correfpond in their effeds, we may be affur- 
ed, that tl\e merit in both fprings from the 
fame caufe, a [h~\ greatnefs of manner* The 
moft celebrated inflance in this kind* was 
the Herculifs of Lyfippus ; which, though 
not more than afoot in height, fiUedthe 
imj^nation equal to the Kfercules Farncfe. 
— -^As this ftatue is loft, we muft con- 
tent ourfelves with the defcription of it by 
Smtius [f]. 

Jt the chafte hoard the god himfelf appear Sy 
Infptrestheartifty and the banquet chears ^ 
He J only he^ could tea^b thee to confine 
A great idea io minute dejign\ 

£/] Haec inter cailx geniof tuteh^ue menfx 
Amphitryoniadcs, &c. 

' ' I>cus illc, Dcus : Seftque videndum 
Iflduirii,. Ly.%pC9 tibi» pamsfqne vMeri 
Scntirique ingens ;^ ct cum mirabilis intra 
Stct ttienfurt pedcm, tamen exclamarc libcbit, 
(Si vifus i>cr membra fcras) hoc pcaqrS prtfRis 
Vtflator Neaees,—— &c. 

Lib. ir. Sylr. 

From 
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From part to part 9ur heated fancy fiieiy 
And gives to chara^ery what /pace denies ; 
Prefs'd by that arm^ the lion pants f^ breath i 
And Cacus trembles at tV intpehding death. 

B. The Jupiter of Phidias, and Her- 
cuks of Lyfippus are equal examples of 

the fuperior genius of the Greeks; and it /_, 

muft be confefled, that if they have im* ^ 
proved on nature, it was riot fo much by 
quitting her proportions, as excelling her 
ideas. When I refleft on this evident fupe- 
riority of the Greek artifts over the ancient 
and Modern Roman, I am at a lofstoac-*- 
count for it : I cannot attribute it wholly 
to a pre-eminence of gentits ; being un- 
willing to believe, that nature coutd confine 
true tafte to fuch narrow boundaries : And* 
yet, if flie i$ partiat to pardculbr %es,. 
why may not flie be fo to particular clr*- 
plates ? 



/^-^ 
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A This reflediion is humbling; -let us 
look for a fecond caufe. [^j Seneca ob- 
ferves, " That naked bodies, as they be- 
'^ tray their imperfeftions, fo they give a 
** full" exhibition of their beauties : ". Eacb 
of thefe effefts tends to the improvement 
of defign. Clothing on the contrary, dif- 
guifes beauty, and gives a proteftipn to 
faults. The [/] Greeks, it is known, al-. 
moft ever reprefented their figures naked. 
But the Romans, whofe charafter was mi* 
litary, drefled theirs in armour. That art 
which challenges criticifm^ muft always be 
fuperior to that vyhich fliuns it. We are. 
told by Pliny, Irn] ^/ That Praxiteles had^ 

[i] Nuda corpora, vitia fi (Jiia iint, rion celant, 
nee laudes p^om oftentantu (Lib* iii. £p. 6. * 

[/] Graeca res e(? nihil vdai-e ^ at <ontra, Romania.' 
ac militarise thoracas addere. Plin. lib» xxxiv. c. 5. 

[m] DiU^s fT?cerat Vcncfes Ffftxitek«,fiinu!qiie^irti^- * 
debat ; alteram velata. fpecie^ qoam ob id ^tdem* 

" made 
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^ made txiro ftiffiKS of Vats^ wkkh kfi 
«< ibid at die ftitt tittt ; the ctie clothed ; 
^ HVhich, ^crtiiatfeifc*) Wasjpreferrcdbj^ 
<« the peo{>ie of Cos^ Thofe ^f G&idul 
*« puixhalbd thit whkh ^x;^^ ttie 

'^ kepatatloa dT thdfe ftaMMss was widei;f 
** di&rtiit ; *r by diii tuft Pra^tkeles cti- 
^ liobled Gnxdus/' W4e may donoeito tfieii 
chat the Oeeks had ite fMie iMJ^ranuge 
over ^ Rxxttati^ tfaii: the naked Venus liad 
mer the dodied : lliii advantage hokte 
ftill more Itron^y igisiikft the nioderM s 
wi»H hbitowifig fhek <:karaders a^ feV 
je&s from a chafte religion, are not o^y 
forced in decencv to clothe theit figures ; 
Dtit often, by ^pfopttty, to mike that cloth* 
\t% of the toarfeft materials. Hence it fe, 
that v;e often fee a ^akttt bending tmder t 
load of drapery, and the elegant form of a 

j^OBflricwiiitQM^ w i jpQi i a Gridit^iiieniiiti ItMicti- 
si,4aicrei|d^ faauej iUo eaaiB%aoPrajdtelt» mIm- 
l^viiOaldum. lib. xxivi. c. 5* 

E nun 
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nun overwhelmed in the blanketting of her 
order. If paint fometimes reprefents to us 
the naked body of a Chrift, it is either 

'ftretched on a crofs, or disfigured by fuf- 
ferihgj ; whilfttbe virgin-mother is hooded 
to the eyes, and the beauties of the Mag- 

' dalen * are abfotbed in velvet, The refult 
of this habit is evident, when our firfl: ar- 
tills come to defign the nudi$ a comparifdn 
of Raphaers figures, in the Incendio di Bor. 
go, with theLaooobn or Gladiator, would 
have much the fame, effed:, as that of a 
Flemifli coach-horfe with an Arabian cour- 
fer. . 

B. It may be offered in this place, that , 
as our fubjefts feldom admit the nude. We 
are not fuch great fufferers by a negleft 
of it. 

'- jrf. BcT this negligence has the worft 
eflfefts, even where it fcems pr6t€fted ; for 

we 
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we find, that our painters are much more 
happy in the difpofition and caft of their 
draperies, than in the corredtnefs of their 
defign ; and Raphael would not be fo 
much praifed, for giving us, in his clothed 
figures, a fair expreffion of form and pro- 
portion, were not the contrary of this the 
general charadter of our painters. Thefe 
reflexions have carried me fomewhat wide 
of my fubjeft j 1 natift return to it. 

The defign of the ancients is diftinguilh- 
ed by an union in the proportions, a finl- 
plicity of Contour, and excellence of cha- 
rader. Of the firft I have faid as much as 
I might do, without venturing too far in- 
to the mechanic of the art : But as I have 
only hinted at the others, fome more par- 
ticular remarks may not be improper. 
There is no one excellence of defign, from 
which we receive fuch inunediate pleafure, 
as from a gracefulnefs of adion ^ If we 
E a obfervo 
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obierve the attitudes and movements of tlic 
Greek ftatues, we Ihall mark that carelefs 
^ decency, aud unaffeflmd grace, which ever 
attend the motipns, and geftures of mea uu- 
confciovis t)£ oWjarvatioo* There [«] . is. a 
prodTgious diiferencey between thofe move- 
ments, which flow from i>ature^ and thofe 
whuih are^diieifted by art# 

Thr ancients knew this y^tW ; and hence , 
followed that lingular fimplicity which cha- 
rafterifes their works : For, though at 
iumes| as in the Venus of X^di^s, and 
^ai^ghters gf Niobe, they riie to ati affumeiii 
gracefuloefs i and 9Ven profefs a.<}eQi^ fo 
pleafe ; yet this is cop^n'd u> fo &f&plf:a 
contour ^ it is to Uttk above th€ jp^ure 
of ordinary adion^, that k ap{>eara |cfs the 
effeft of fiudy, than the natural refult of 

{n) Fatikkm interefie cenfes, ex animo omma, 
XJthn naoiri^ £icias» w demdufim > 

T^f^nU And, M&.iv, feme s* 

a fuperior 



a fuperior charader, or an habkutl polite- 
nefi. 

B. RAi^HAEt htfl, in thv) partkular, been 
wondetfully happy ia hi$ imkation of tbc 
antique* The m«ft courtly ima^oadoD 
cannot reprefent to itfelf an image of a 
more winning grirce^ than U to be ieen 
in hifl Stndta C^Iia : Indeed, an elegant 
fimpUcicy is the chara&eriftic of liii de%n ; 
we no where mfeetin him the affeftedcon- 
trafi^ of Mk* Angelot or the itudii^ atti- 
tudes of Guido J tlie trup difierence be- 
tween thofe, may be beft conceived, in fi 
fuppofed compariibii of the teal chara^i:s 
of the Dranu, with the adors who perfi)* 
iiate Attn ; in Kaphael, and the antique, we 
A» ^exander and Hamlet, in Mic« Angelo 
and Guido-r— And|— -^ ^^^j 

, jt Thou0H in treating of grace and 

beauty, charaAer, fo far ^^ it is determine 

E 3 * ed 
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ed by tbem^ has been naturally included ; 
yet there remains ftill a more eflential part ; 
I mean, that expreffion of a mind, con- 
veyed in the air of the 'head, and intelli- 
gence of tlie countenance. If, in the other 
branches of defign, the ancients are to be 
admired ; in thi? they are Wonderful. 
Hgwever enlightened wfc may be by the 
raoft elegant obfervance of nature, '6r 
'warmed by the moft poetic defcrlptions, 
the Belvedere Apollo, and daughter tff Ni- 
obe ftill give us new ideas of noblenefs, 
energy, and beauty. The ftatuaries of 
Greece, were not mere mechanicks ; men 
of education arid literature, they were more 
the companions than fervants of tJieir em- 
ployers : Tbeir tafte was refined by the 
con verfation of courts, and enlarged by the 
ledure of their poets : Accordingly, the 
fpirit of their lludies breathes through their 
works, We fee no fuch influence in the. 
prodiiftions of the.njoderns; their greateft 



iwKt is jbtfcrvile imit^on of the ai^iqub ;; 
the moment they lofe fight of ^-tfieiftthey-; 

are loft. In the elegant, they are little ; 
in the great, charged*i^chara<Ster they have 
none ; their beauty is the refult of mea- , 
furb, not idea : And if,' miftaking extra- 
vagance, for fpirit, they. aim at the fublime, 
it ends in* the blufterings of Bernini, or ' 
caricatures of Micjiael Angelo, 

* S. From all that you have offered on the 
defign of the ancients, we may define 
grace to be the ' moft pleafing co^ic^ivs^ble 
adion, cxprefled with the utmoft fim^i- 
city each occafion will admit of. 

A So far as a definition ^ of Grace can. 
go, yours gives a jujt idea of it; for, if. 
implies the bigbeft. degji^e of elqgance in^ 
the choice ; of propriety in the application .- 
^nd of eafe in the execution : You rightly 
term it an action, for thqre is np graep 

• . • E 4 without 
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Venus was but gueffed at By her beauty ; 
ihc was known by Ixcr motions - ■ ■ 
Vera incejfu faiuit D^a.—- ^But, the per- 
feftion of Grace is, when it becomes [(?J 
chara<fterifiick ; and marks Tome amiable 
emotion in the mind. Such, we may pre. 
ilunc, was the excellence of ApeUcs Xi>3i 

fr} Let «• unite todbifir amiid^ tupitthmi % 
b<»MVtt fir <tf ^ ^Md, %i^ 
an elegant difpofiuoii of tUe limb^ wc (hall tkea b$iY« 
a clear conception of that correggifquc Grace, whfcli ^ 
itliat fo mucli puzsled our writers to atplain. I 1m^ f 

of Correggio, where one niay fee ^i the ^ngel, tjie^ " 
y-Madomia, tie Chnft, and Ac MagdiJen^ ft many \ 

If} Pcs^dpM ApcUis in ^te v^nttftaafiiiiy ci|j||.; 
cum admiiFafrnir^(oQi^ii4at|i C4Uiba9yde9flf|bul^l9|^ . 

^^ who 



^^ of tlie greateft paioiixs^:' after iie I^Uhi 
'< (een ^d admired their, feveral works^i 
•* deciafed^ thatiht oflrfy diic^ waatrng ih 
^* tktm was^Cfrace; that they poffeffed,^ 
u eveiy other excellence ; hut in this, he 
** faw no one ecjual to Ijimfelf." >-*^*^S V 

Jfe The teftimonies ^Wch you produce" 
from their writings ; but above all, the 
Greek ftatues, which we may look upon as\^ 
living witheiRs, fufficiently prove the me- 
rit of, the. a9cicii|3« Let w now, if y<m 
pleafe^ confider th^tof th^ moderns : Thus, ^ 
cAabliAutig' a general Mea of comparifon 
between the ,Mra, .we AaU hwje a ino«e per^ 
feft one of both. I tlo ncir mean to Jead 
you intd a detaul pf t^e peife&ioils or un- . 
perfedions of our d^iMC artifts ; k wilL 

illam Vcae^ dkebat, igpiam Gmci X«f^*mcaaiC ; 
oet^far bfflttia contig^^; fed hac foli^ fl>i nenuiieiB 
pama^. TUn^ lib. nrr. c« lo.^ ' r- *^ 

be 
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be fofficient to throw the merit of th<^ 
caufe upon. £am]& one, who^is generally al- 
lowed to be thi nioft eicellent; ; ^ " 

j!f/ Ther £ is no diflfculty* in «Uf choice i 
Ifliall'lay before you the refieftions I havej 
made on the dcfign of Raphael ; with thij 
latitljde, that you may admit or rejed: them 
as they happert t6 fquare with your .own ; 
for^ thi$ ibpuld always be thacafe, where 
w^ prdf^fs to have no other gviide but.feel- 
in£;5 and to form our. judgmeftt merely 
fjrpiji effeds^——-^ »,.•;: ,- .: 

The dcfign of Raphael was^ in its be- 
ginnings,, dry, .butcorreft; ^e enlarged-it. 
m^cti 9n feeing the drawiijga' of MSchaei* 
Angela : Of too juft an e}'4rQ; give intite*-/ 
ly into the excefl^s of his -model,, he (bruck: 
out a middle ftyle ; which, however, w^as ' 
not fo happily blended, nof fo pcrfedljr 
original, as quite to throw off- iijfluanc^- 

' * * of 
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of the extremes: Hence, in th« grcatj: 
he is too apt to fwell into the charged ; 
an ' the delicate, to drop into the little.-*- i 
His defign, notwithftandihg, is beautiftil ; 
but never arrived to that perfediion, tvhich 
we difcover in the Greek ftatues. He is' 
excellent in the charadters of Philofophers, 
Apoftles, and the like; but the figures 
o*f his women have not that elegance, whidi 
is diftinguiflied in 'the Venus '-^fMedicis, 
or the daughter bf Niobe ; in thefe, bis 
ccmvex Conttmrs have a certain heavinefs, 
which, when he feeks to avoid, he falls 
into a drynefs ftill lefs pardonalDle, * 

, • ,B» Yet his prbportiohk areefteemed 
excellent ; and- their fyminetfy fuch^' as td 
give to his figures an effift beyond the pro^- 
foife of their ftature. 



A. It 
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A. It is true, but yet, not having form- 
ed bis nianner on the poft beautiful an 
tique, we do not fee in him that elegance^ 
in , the proportions^ that freedom in the 
joints, which lend aU their motion to the 
Loacooh smd Gladiator. Inftead of thefc, 
the figlires of Michael Angelo were his mo- 
dels in the great (lyle j whence, in his con* 
vex Contour, having quitted the lines of 
nature, and not having fubftituted thofe of 
ideal beauty, he became too likfe hi$ ori- 
ginal ; as may be feen in his Jacendip di 
Borgo. Would you therefore place Rar 
phael in his true point of view, you muft 
pbferve him in the middle age; in old 
tB^^i OF, in the nervous nat^re ; Jp, Jus 
Mad(mB9'$9 he Jciicw very well htW/ 1^ 
choofe, as likewife how to vary the fo^ 
beautiful parts in nature: But,, he knev^ 
not, Hke the Greek ftatuaries, how « «l- 
prefs a bewt^jr fpperior to the natural. Thus, 
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in his Galatea, at the palace Chigi, where 
he? has [j] profefledly attempted a cha- 
rafter of perfect beauty, he has fallen 
Ihort of the bejauty of his Madonna's : The 
caufe of which fcems to me to be this, that, 
in the former, he drew after his own ideas, 
which were imperfeft ; in tho4 latter, he 
cQpied beautiful nature, which was almoft 
perfect. I am confirmed in this opinion by 
a fecond obfervation : Of all the.objefts of 
paint, Angels call moft for ideal beauty ; 
thofe of Raphael, are by no means diftin- 
guilhed in this particular ; for, he had no 
examples' for them in nature, but .Was 

[f] In a ktter to xht count Ba] Jaffar Cailiglione, 
he fpcaki of his Gtfatea' in tlM fotlomig words I 
•* DcliiR Galatea, mitenwvii'traoinaeltva^firnfi^ 
*f ferola meti delle tante cofe, cJieV* S« mi fmvo ; 
^ B }e dico, cht per dlpingere mia heOa, ni biibgna. 
^' liaveder fi^ belk: MicibidodKijeffia dlhtWt^ 
*^ doane, io mi ftrvo di ctrU idea, che mi vieae i|Ua 
*f men te ^ Se quefta H in fe alcu9a ec^elleiiza d^arte, 
'* vohumfofi Benniitflbic^aiAverfa.^ 

obliged 
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obliged to draw them from his own ima- 
giniatipn. 

J?. Accordingly, he has given them a 
morion, fpirit, and expreffion, for whicih 
he could have no example. 

A. True ; but thefe do not conftitute 
beauty, which is our prefent objeft : On 
the contrary^ in Raphael they often coun. 
teraA it : Thus, in the heads of his Ma- 
donna's, the nofe is generally too large '; 
he thought, , no doubt, that this gave more 
meaning and fenfibility to the face. In the 
fame manner, his men, of the middle and 
advanced age, have their features too ftrong- 
ly marked : The mufcles, particularly thofe 
of the lips and eye-brows, are charged:. 
It is pl^ia, that he preferred this form, be- 
cJaufe, by it, he could more eafdy exprefs 
the feveral emotions of the mind* But, 
the perfedioft of an art, is, to unite Ac 

jufteft 



-^ 



jufteft expreffions to the fineft forms* The 
Belvedere Apollo, and the daughter of Ni- 
obe, are the ftandards of beauty ; what 
energy,, what a divine expreflaon is there 
ia the one ? what diftrefs, what an afie&ing . 
fenfibility in the other ? There are few ex> 
preffions (if we except thofe, which excite 
in the beholders either hatred or contempt) 
;which may not be more happily marked 
in a fine countenance^ than in fuch as are 
ill-favoured ; where the features are char- 
ged, the flighteft' movements throw them 
into forcible expreffions ; the confequences 
of which are, that the finer ly mptoms of 
-paffion.^aie in a great meafure loft; and 
the flxonger ones lofe muph of their force, 
:by the facility with which they are expret 
icd : But, in a face naturally beautiful and 
.conippfed, not only the degrees of paffion are 
traced with delicacy; but, the violent agi- 
tations of the foul, afFed us more fenfibly, 
tby thCitotal difturbance and alteration which 

they 



/^ 
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they produce in the councetiance* This 
idea \\nill z\wzy^ have a great effedt on the 
inteiiigent obTerver; and, in proportioii 
as the executbn is more difficult, it will 
do more honour to the ardft* I muft add 
to- tfaefe remarks, that, exdu£ve of the 
force which beauty gives to expre&ins to 
general, there are feme, which cannot well 
ezift without it : Hius, if ^gnity , courage^ 
love, or joy be thrown into a chaiged or 
ill-favoured countenance, ^y grow into ttt 
extremity, by which they lofe their very 
el^ce ; and are transformed into pHde, 
fiercenefi, luft and grimace. You air not 
to fuppofe, diat in the cafes abovennen* 
tioned, I alwa3rs fpeak of either abfolute 
beauty, or abfdute deformity ; there are 
^^rees in both i and the judgment of die 
artift confifts, in proportioning thofe <ie^ 
grees to the feveral occafions. 



B^ Thi^ is, to turn a pleafingarlintoan 
pfeful fcience ; and to make, every. pifturt 
a fchool of virtue. But yet, I cannot for- 
give you, the having reduced the defign of 
kaphael, fo much below the ftandard, at 
which it is gen^ralljr- placed* 

A. The ju^cious PcHifiin has gone xi^ucb 
farther than I have done, or even, than he 
had a right to go ; when he affirmed^ 
that ^Raphael ^mon§ the moderns, was an 
angel, but, that compared with the ancients, 
he was an afs. This. is too much i how* 
ever, it ferves to (how hpw fe^fibly this 
painter felt the difference that was betweei) 
them. . But, fetting afide thefe compjirifon^ 
our pwpofe is to comie at a fettled idea of 
the moft perfea defign : What is it tous^ 
whether the examples were produced two 
thoufand, or two hundred years ago ? A 
man oftaflfe, like the philofopher, flioBld 
F be 
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be a citizen of the world, acknowledge 
merit wherever he meets it, indifferent whe- 
ther it Ihines forth in a Raphael or Apelles, 
in a Michael Angelo or Glycon. 

jB. YotT have advanced, that the greateft 
excellence of defign was grace ; whence is 
it then, that Correggio, who, in this is ini- 
mitable, is, by many, placed fo low in 
the clafs of Defigners ? 

A^ This arifes from a want of attention 
to the^charader and purfuits of this amiable 
painter. His conllantaim was grace : And 
a happy efFed: of clear obfcure : A wav- 
ing and varied Contour was neceffary to 
this end ; Hence, he gave wholly into the 
Terpentine, ftudioufly avoiding right lines, 
and acute angles, as too jGrople in their 
effefts. [r] Thus the habit, and even ne- 

\r\ Nullum £ne veniaplacuitingenium: Da.mihi 
^uemcumque vis magni nominis viram, dicamilli quid 

ceffity 
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ceffity of continually varying his out line, 
threw him into litle errors in drawing, 
which fpring not, as fome think, from an 
ignorance of this branch of his art, but 
from a predileftion for another ; and, there 
are few, I believe, who would wifti thofe 
inadvertencies away, accompanied with the 
charms which gave occafion to them. 

B. It is a difpute among the critics, 
whether he ever faw or imitated the an- 
tique. 

A. This difpute is his greateft praife ; 
for, they w^ho fuppofe he did, cannot 
otherwife account for the general beauty, 

aetas flia ignoverit, quid in illo fclens diffimulaverit : 
Multos dabo, quibus vitia non nocuerint ; quofdam 
quibus profuerint ; quos, ii quis corregit, delet : Sic 
enim vitia virtutibus immifta funt, ut illas fecum 
tradura lint. Sea. Ep. cxiv. 

F 2 arid 



-^ 
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and elegatxce of his defign : While thofe 
\vho are of a contrary opinion^ ground-^ 
ed on itx!perfe£t relations of hiis Hfe^ or 
the iapfes and unlleadinefs of his pieaeil^ 
are forced to impute that beauty and 
elegapce to a pure ftrength of geaius* 
Certainly 9 his nianner feems to have in 
It all the warmth of invention^ sis it has 
8 certain boldneft, fuperior to imitation, 
and produ^ive of uncommon gra^ces. 
Upon the whcJ^, I think, wet liiay af^ 
l5rm of his defign, where it is not fa<Jri- 
ficed to his more favourite aims, that it 
is often mafterly^ aQ4 always pleafiog ; 
a quality, rarely inet with ift thofe fer- 
vile and unideal painters, who think 
they have attained every perfection, if 
they keep within the rules of drawing ; 
•* [i] with thefe, leannefs pafles for 

[/] Macies illis pro fanitate, et jadlcii loco, in- 
firmitas eft ; et dum fatis putant vitio carere, in 

" health. 
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^* health, and weaknefs for judgment ; 
^* and, while they think it fufBcient 
" to be free fmhi fiaults, the/ fait in- 
" to that capital fault, the want pf 
** beauties." 

id ipfdifl ifieidbnl vitlam, qUod virtatibus ea- 
rent* Quint, xi. 4, 
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DIALOGUE V. 

Of Colouring. 

^.QHOULD the moft able mafter in 
^ defign^ attempt to reprefent, by 
that alone^ a rofe or grape^ we fhould 
have but a faint and imperfed: image ; let 
him add to each its proper colours^ we no 
longer doubt ; we fmell the rofe, we touch 
the grape ; hence the poet [/] : 

So gloufdiht grape f fo perfe£i the deceit^ 

My band reached forward^ ere I found the cheat * 

It feems then, that the firft gives a general 
idea ; the fecond a particular exiftence. It 
was this, no doubt, that induced Plutarch 

* to 
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to affirm, " [m] that in painting, we are 
*^ more ftruck by colouring than drawing, 
*^ by reafon of its fimilitude and decep- 
*^. tion.** And another obferves, ** [a?] That 
^^ the painter may defign the outlines and 
*^ proportions of a man, but it is by co- 
** louring, that he brings it to reprefeiit a 
^^ Socrates or Plato/' The ancients were 
not contented with attributing to colours 
the power of realizing obje&s ; they make 
them to be their chief ornament, the very 
foulof 1?eauty : [>] Thus TuUy, *^ There 
** is in the body a certain harmony of pro- 
*^ portions, united to the charm of colour- 
" ing, and this is called beauty/* An au- 

[u] Er ypctipAif wtSltKeoli^iv i/jt Xpw/t** y^Ayiyiinu 
J^iet 70 etvJ^^itKi)iov Kctt itTdCJnKov. De Poetis aud* 
[at] O ^ayfet^oi <roni v^ujoy Kotyoy ttvi^^Trov tv 

ffKletypAtpiet, iljet ;^p»/tA«t]»p>^»I^ Ay^t €i( TO V9iflffAi 

X^K^et^nVt M U/kAravA. Atnmonius in ;r. Cat. Arifl^ 
[y'\ Corporis eft quacdam apta figura membrorutn^ 
cam colori$ quadam fuavitate, eaque dicitur pulchri- 
tudo. 

i» F4 thor. 
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thor, of no lefs authority, obferves ; [zj 
^^ that fuch a body may be deemed truly 
^^ beautiful, in which a temperate and 
*^ pure blood fills the limbs, and fwclls 
** themufcles, fpreading through the whole 
f^ a ruddy tinge and glow of beauty.** 
Hence it was, that a Grecian lady of ad- 
mired tafie, being afked^ which was the 
fineft colour in nature, anfwered^ the bluih 
of an ing^uous and beautiful youth. 

B. Yqu need not draw all your examples 
from antiquity ; Whatever rank our paint 
ters nuiy hold, we have Titians in our poets. 
-r-Obferve bow Shakefpear pencils : f 

'Tis beauty truly blent j whofe red and whitp 
Natures o%mfw^ and cunning hand laid an. 

[z\ In quo temperatus ac bonus fangnis implet 
membra* et cxfurgit toris ; ipfos quo^ue nervos ru- 
bore tegit, ac decpre ccmmendat, De cauC corrupt. 
cloq. c. 21. 

And 
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And Fletcher, who excels in the defcription 
of beauty and its effedts ; 

Havi I not reatv^d 
A lady to myhed^ that in her eye 
Kaps mounting fire^ and $n her tender cheeks 
Imvitabk colour f Maid's Trage4jrf 

Thus to our divine Milton : 

7i whom the angel^ with a fmile that glopud 
Cileftialrofyred^ Lovers proper hue* 

Such as thefe may be truly called colours 
dipped in heaven ; and, a fine complexion, 
in die language of a poet, is the die of 
Love : certainly it gives a v^ronderful ei&d 
to beauty ; it is a hint of fomething more 
than human ; it comes forth as the emana- 
tion of an intrinfic purity and lovelinefs, 
and diffufes through the human form a tinge 
of the angelic nature. 

A. You 
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A. You paint it like one who had felt 
its power. The influence, indeed, of this 
fpecies of beauty, which is the refult of co- 
lours, feems to be univerfal ; and to extend 
to all beings capable of love. But (if we 
may credit the nice obfervers of nature) 
it is in none more remarkable than in 
birds [j] ; 

Thrtf the bright Jlocks the cautious wooer fiies^ 
Dwells on eachfpoty and notes their various diis : 
Foeto ajtranger love^ he yields alone 
To kindred tint s^ and beauties like bis own* 

B. I fliall wifli hence forward to uiider. 
{land the language of a goldfinch ; what 
a pleafure would it be, to hear the male 
warbling forth, 

[a] 'Agmina late 

Faeminea explorat cautus» maculafque requirit 
Cognatasy paribufqae interlita corpora guttis. 

Sped. N^. 4i» 

Urit 
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Vrit mi Glycera nttor^ 

Et vultus nimium lubricus afpUL 

A The open was palpable, and your 
raillery is perfedly fair. But, to return to 
our fubjedt ; whatever may be the influence 
of colours on other beings, we can have no 
doubt ot it in ourfelvcs ; infomuch, that 
irregular, and even prdinary features, fliall 
often, by the mere luftre of red and white, 
overbear the power of the moft perfect 
fymmetry. 

We are not to wonder therefore, that 
the poets, hurrying over the other circum- 
ilances of beauty, dwell with fo muck 
pleafure upon this. Thus the elegant 
TibuUus [*], 

[^] Candor erat,qualem praefert Latonia Luna, 
Et color in niveo corpore purpureas. • 
Ut juvcni primum virgo dedu6ta marito, 
Inficitur teneras ore rubente genas ; 

Sucb 
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Such a mix^d whitnffs fprtais the ddUhtful mnn^ 
Saihr$* hisfnowyjkinihifcttrktjbotie % 
Thusy ting'd in tlufies^ moves the confchus maid 
Withjlep fufpindid to the nuptial bed : 
Thus intermixed with lilies breathes the r$fe^ 
And ripening apple with vi rmilion glows. 

Statius on a fimilar occafion is more warm, 
and kindles almoft to extravagif.nce [c] ; 

Stripp'dofbis garments^ with a fudden hound 
Heftarts to view^ and deals a brightnefs round i 
His poliJh*dIimbsy and glowing breajt difpiay 
Beauties that gladden lite the fpring of day \ 
Thro* bis whole frami diffus^d^ our eyes may trace 
Tbi kindred blufi andJpUndor of his fid. 

£t cum contexant amaraathis alba puellae 
Lilia» 6t autamno Candida mala rubenc« 

Lib. ill. tAeg, 4, 

[f ] Fmicat, et torto chlaraydcm diffibulat auro. 
^^alfere artQS» membrorumque omnis aperta efl 
iu^iil}9L^ inlignefquc humeri, nee pedora nudis 
Peteiiof^i geniS) latuit<j[ue in corpore vultus. 

Theb. lib. vi. 

If 
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If the poets confidered colouriiig M the 
chief beauty in nature; it is no welder, 
that painters, whofe art is an imitation of 
nature, Ihould make it the great objeft of 
their ftudy* Accordingly, Parrhafius, Z«u-* 
xis, and Apelles, the moft celebrated paid-' 
ters, were at the fame time the moft excel- 
lent colourifts. If we examine the praife* 
beftowed on the laft of them, we ihall find, 
that they turn chiefly on that truth and 
beayty, which are the gift of colours : The 
mafter-piece of this painter, and eonfc- 
quently of the art itfelf, was his Venus 
anadyomene. Tally thus marks its perfec- 
tions, [d} " In the Coan Venus, that is 
'^ not real body, but the refemblance of a 
" body : Nor is that ruddinefs, fo diffufed 
" and blended with white, real blood, but 

[d] In Venere Coa, coqjosillud non eft» fed limile 
corpori ; nee illefufas etcandore mixnis rubor, fan- 
g^is eft, f«d ^uaedam fangulnis iimilitudo. De nau 
Deon lib. i. 

** a certain 
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" a certain refemblance of blood/' Ovid 
alludes to this fame tendernefs and wurmth 
of pencil [ij. 

In graceful aSi her fea-wet kch compreji^dy 
Send the quick dropi which trickle down her hreoft^ 
G^et her bright f kin the melting bubbles fpready 
Arid clothe her beauties in afofterjhade. 

\ [/\ Apelles a little before his death attempt-* 
^ ed a fecond Venus, which was to have ex- 

[d] Sic madidos ficcat ^igitis Venus uda capillos, 
Et riiodo maternis te6ia videtur aquis. 

Lib. xi. Trift. 

To the fame purpofe the epigramtnatift Aufonius, 
Ut complexa manu madidos falis aequore crines, 
Humidulis fpumas flringit utraque comis. 

[<?] Apellis Veneris caput, et fumma pe6toris po- 
litiffima arte perfecit : Reliquam partem corporis 
inchoaiam reliquit. . Lib. i. £p. 9. 

Nemo pidor eft inventus, qui Veneris cam partem, 
quam Apelles inchoatam reliquiffet, abfolveret ; oris 
enim pulchritudo, reliqoi corporis imitandi fpem au- 
feiebat. De Officiis, lib. iii. 

cecded 
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ceeded the firft ; but died, juft as he had 
finilhed the head and breafts. We are told, 
that no painter could be prevailed on to 
complete this figure \ the idea, the cha- 
radter, the ftyle of defign were determined ; 
it fhould feem then, that what they dread- 
ed, was, a comparifon of their tints with 
his. It is certain, the reputation of this 
painter was not owing to great compofi- 
tions ; many of his moft celebrated works 
were [/] fingle figures, and, fome of 
them, painted from the life ; a practice 
whicb naturally produce, as is proved in 
Titian, an excellency in colouring ; as this 
is only to be learnt, by an accurate and 
diligent obfervance of the mixed and fubtle 
tints in nature. Accordingly, Pliny tells 

' [/] Fecit Apelles Antigonum thoracatum, cum 
cu^tto incedentem : Peritiores artis prseferunt omnibus 
ejus operibus eundem regemfedentemeqiio. Alexan^ 
drum et Philippam quoties pinxerit, enumerare Ai- 
pcrvacumeft. Plin xxxv. ic# 

US, 
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US, that he [^3 ^^ painted a hero naked, in 
*^ which he cballefiged nature herfelf/* 
But, above all, Propertius pays him the 
pretrieft compliment, and, at the fame time, 
gives US the jufteft hotioh of his merits 
when, difRiading his mifttefs from thenafe 
of psunt, he recommends to her to truft 
to her real complexion ; which he cont- 
pares to the [A] native carnation of Apel- 
les. 

Ig} PinxiC et hcroa nudum } eaque piQarft nattiram 
ipfam provccavit. Lib. xxxv. ic* 

Ih] The common objedion to the coloimng.6f 
Apetles. is» that he ufed but four colours : For thii 
we liave the aiitbority of ?\iay, who, at the fame 
tifiie, names the coloufs, visi. black, white, red and 
yellow. Now, as it does not feem poffible to form a 
perfect carnation from thefe, we miiit eirhef fuppofe 
that Pliny was mtflakeli» or, that thepraifes^beftowed 
0n the colouring of ApeUesy by all the beff judges of 
antiquity, and by PKn^himfclf among the itft^ were 
not juft. There is a palfege in Cicero, wWchi I think; 
clears this difficulty, and proves that Pliny was miA 
t«keQ:iit is as follows : Similis in pi^^ura ratio eft, in 
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^alti JptlkU eji color in tabuSs* 

Thus making it a merit in nature^ to rife 
to a competition with art. By attempting 
to prove that colouring was the great ex- 
cellence of Apelles^ it mud not be inferrod 
from hence, that he was wanting in the 
other parts : The age in which he liyed^ 
was diftinguifhed above all thofe before aad 
after, by a perfeftion in defign ; a weaknefs 
therefore in this, would not have pafled^ 
uncenfured in fo capital a painter. The 
refemblance, likewife, in the praifes be- 
flowed on him, with thofe, which, in later 
times have been attributed to Correggio, 

qua Zeuxim^et Folygnotwiif et Tlmentein^et eoniin, 
qui Hon fantufi plus quatuor colonhoSf/crmas et Itneo" 
menia lattdamus. At in Aecione, Nicomacho, Proto-* 
gene et Apelle, jam perfe&a funt omnia. Thus, thofe 
who ufed but four colours, arc praiied for xYita fro* 
poriiom ^ixA charaBirs only; but, Apelles is diftin- 
gaiihed from them, and declared to be perfe^ in, 
every branch of his art. Themfercncf is obvious* 

G the 
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the great mailer in the clear obfcure, gives 
juft reafon to fuppofe, that he was in this 
particular, equal, if not fuperior to any 
: of his time. I would recommend this to 
the obfervation of thofe, who, on a compa- 
rifon of modern with ancient painting, are 
fo ready to fuppofe the advantage on the 
fide of the former ; as I do likewife all 
that I have offered on the "charafter of 
Apelles, to thofe fanguine admirers of the 
JRoman School, who confider colouring as 
a kind offuperfluity in paint. Having 
thus far ihewn the merit of colouring, fo 
far as it is produftive of truth and beauty; 
you may exped 1 fhould fay fomething of 
a branch much cultivated and admired by 
ihe mioderng ; 1 mew that harmony and 
tone, which fpring from a happy difpofi- 
,tion of variegated draperies: A perfed: 
knowledge of the union and oppdStion of 
colours, together with thfe effeds of thSfr 
diflferent Ihades and reflcdions, requires, 

no 
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no doubt| great ftudy and pra&ice ; but t 
npprchend, that too great an attention to 
this ikttery of the eye^ has often made our 
moderns negkdfvii of the n^ore efleiitial 
parts. That this wa^ the cafe in theinferior 
sera of ancient paintings we have the author 
rity of Dionyfius HalicarnaSeus i «^ f f J Thjj 
*^ paintingsof the ancients, (fays he) were 
5' fimple and unvaried in their colourings 
5' but corred: in their drawing ; and diftiii-* 
^* guifhed by their elegance 2 Thofe which 
'* fuccecdedy left c6rred in drawings were 
*' more finiflied, more Varied in their lights 
5^ and ihades ; truiting thenr effefh to the 
*' mulrltude of their colours/' You Wili 
obferve that this btefled faience gf the 
fnoderns, was, totheaticicnts, afympton 

tt^ftCitf /« TflW< ypdtf^fJUii^^ KtU ^0\V TO X'^?^^^ «^ 

IJtif Utop, i^iipyA(rfxivtu /« ^JLOhhov^ CKiA it k^t ^effi 

'4>rui^flJt%/Att KAt if TO rm inyiActjay vKfidu rnp 

ti^vv ix^v9-At. Dion.Hal*mI<«o,p. idj.ed.Oxon* 

Ga of 
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of the decay of paint : And indeed, can the 
happieft cflfeft in this kbd, that ever flow- 
ed from the pendl of Titian, make us 
amends fof his frequent errors in drawing, 
or poverty of charader ? Can the beft 
painted drapery of a Carrache, otGuido, 
balance the want of grace and beauty in the 
one, oF warmth and expreffion in the other ? 
Applies feeing a Helen, that had been paint- 
ed by one of ins ichofairs, loaded willi orna- 
nugats : Cried out, j]iF} ^5 So, y (»ing mah ! not 
^^ able to paint; her beaiiitifuH thou haft 
« madr her fitte," Wheal refleft on the 
authority of iteveriters, and di« s^eement 
of their noti^ms on the fybjeSt c^ ccdouring^ 
i!ain inclisfed to believe^ that the ancients 
.imre CK^, if not fuperior to^ the moderns 
in the mi^.ef&nml paits : I ftduldjiajr 
little ftrefs on general praifes, or the extra- 

vagance 
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yaganceaf admiratjpn; becaufe^ iti^natu- 
«1 to us to praife the beft we kxvyyf ,: But., 
when I meet with diftinftioits, .^yhich matk 
the degrpesi of perfedtion, and wit^ effe(9:s^ 
which can proceed, but from the Higheft, I 
can no longer doubts I fliall offer ypu an 
inftance in each kind, whjicb Ibrikemeas 
decifive. Parrhafius ^nd Euphranpr bad 
each painted a Thefeus; '^ [J] Eypbra^ 
^^ nor objected to his rival, diathis Thefeus 
*^ looked as if he had fed on rofes, his own 
« as if he had fed on flelh," What more 
could we fay of Titian and Barocci } Yeti 
thisflight and florid ityle, was not the con- 
i&nt manner of Farrhdfius ; Pliny tells ^%^ 
that he painted two wanicnrs, cme of which 
ruihing to the battle feoned to fweat; the 
cither, ftripped of his armour, was fecoto 



T09 i'l idL\j\w K^uL fiouA* PIutaTch, B^lone an paee 
<)9f!v€S fucrint Athenienfes. 
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pant. What a warmth, what a tenderncis 
of pencil ? Can paint exprefs that melting 
diflbfion, that dewy moifture, which fprings 
from a quickening pcrfpiration ? The mei- 
loweft tints of the Venetian fchool furnifli 
no fuch ideas. Our notions of excpllence 
are too much limitted by our experience ; 
had we never feen better colouring than that 
of the Galatea of Raphael, a defcripticm of 
the Venus of Titian would pals ifor extra- 
vagant. Wliy might not the Greek fchodi 
have been as far fuperior to the Venetian, a^ 
this is to the fedman ; We will now pur^ 
<lic the feme method we propofed before, 
find ^conflder the colouring of the moderni 
In their- grtateft flSitfter Titian. 

* S. TttouaH I eonfefs this was the rule 

propofed, y^t, I muft take the liberty to 
break in upon it, and to beg, that you 
wouW ftrft give jour PjpijiioD of th^ colour- 
ing of Raphaels 

Ths 



; THJB^vaocesoffuch^ painter lo ev^ry 
branch of his art, are worthy our obferva- 
tion ; particularly too, as I find the critics 
much divided on this point, foaie holdiag 
him to be an exeellent, others an indilEerent 
soloutlft^ 

A. Raphael, at his fettiag, out, had no 
other guide than his own genius ; as, the 
painters his predeceflbrs^ could furnifli hiio 
with no examples to imitate. After fonie 
time, he learnt from Fra^ Barthol^meo a 
better flyle; his touch became more vigor 
rous, his colouring grew warmer, and he 
finifhed lefs ; yet, he ftiil prcferved too 
great a famenefs ; and all his perfodiages had 
the fam^ brown and du&ypompledion. He 
periifted a long time in this tafle ; and^ 
one may venture to affirm, that he never 
wholly abandoned it. In bis pidure of the 
difputeof the facrament, which is tbe beft 
. , . Cr 4 coloured 
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coloyred of all his works in freico^ ai\e dif- 
covers a difference between the carnation of 
his angels and men ;-*-*fu<:h a circun^itance 
would not be remarked in our beft coloi^i- 
ifts ; who preferve this diffinftion, not only 
in different beings^ but lik/eN^e in the Af- 
ferent fexes and ages. In the St. JerQme 
of Correggio, the comptexipn of the fattit, 
the angel^ the child, tho mother^ and^e 
Magdalen^ are all varied>.^greeable to thm 
different ages, natures, and^arafters.. -In 
his fchool^ of Athens, Raphael w&s more 
bold, and le& finiihed ; and^ changing'ffiU 
hiA manner in the Heliodortis, he patnt?ed 
in a ftyk naore free and varied ; though j^t, 
in the delicate^ he was &ort of poHSsftion. 
At length, his paffioii fof deiign, mad^ blm. 
negUgeiit of cdourbg j; as we fee in ik» 
Inc(ndiO:^i Borgo^ About this time, he be?- ' 
gan tops^htit with lefs diligenra ; andbav?- 
ipg eflabliflied his chara&er, left nuicbito^ 
his ichotersf till at length, fining h^.re^. 

putation 



putatton dimmilhed, he determined to re- 
eflabliih it, by exerting his whble fkill and 
knowledge in his transfiguration. The co- 
louring of thii is eftecmed good ; yet, frord 
that Quality Or ' famenefs, which I noticed 
l)efore, his flelh is ftill hard and dry. His 
demitihts were compofed merely of Kghts 
and fli^ides, whence they retained* always 
a greyifh. and duiky caft; and whereas, tf 
fine and delicate &ifi, has a greater variety 
of tints than thegrofs ; Raphael, not pof- 
^sffing this vzxvstyy his catnatio^s are ge- 
nerally Goarfeaaddenre. ' Wemuftobferve 
in diis pla^e, diat the paintings of Raphael 
in frefocy, are better: coloured than thofe in 
Oil :: Asr the iirft was his favourite pradice, 
he left i&e iecmid moftty to his fcholai's, 
particularly ^to Julio Romano; contenting 
himfelf.with retovcfairtgaifdfifliihing: For 
this tea&n, we cannot fo well judge of his 
^ntiaga in oil r In whicbj fheh as we fee 
theni> he:is much inferior, with refpcft to 

colourings 
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colouring, to Correggio and Titian ; lnjt| 
in frcfco he is Ibperior to all. 

' . '4 . •• . 

^. Your obiervations on the failings of 
Raphael, will be as fliades to the merit and 
1?eauty of Titian. 

J. Portrait psunting has all ^long been 
the favourite praftice of the Venetian fchooh 
This conftant imitation of nature, has led 
them into the knowledge of thofe various 
tints, by which Ihe at.once difiinguifliev^ 
and expreflfes the diiSferent carnations. To 
defcribe, what colours, or mixtures of lliem^ 
produce thofe various icppearances, is the 
mechanic part of the art ; pur fubjed: is the 
ideal. We may compare, or determine the 
degrees of merit in the beft painters^ with* 
i>ut following minutely their mechanic |Mro« 
cefs; I can affirm, for inftance, without 
danger of being contradi€ked, thatCorre^ 
gio has not the tendemefs or delicacy of 

Titian: 
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Titian : His flefli is tdo firm ; the flcin tod 
much ftretched ; ttie humid t)f our ccmpo- 
fition is not fufficiently marked* An artift 
might tell us, that thefe defe6:$ proceed 
from a colouring too yellow or red ; from 
demitints too much verging on the green ; 
whereas, nature, and the paintings of Titian; 
prove, that, iii clear and tranfparent ikinsi 
the humid ever proiduccs a bluiih caft. 

But, to leave this txiltter to tliofe whbfe 
liTdvincc it is. I (hall content ttiyfelf, in 
thiis place, with obfervingj that in colour- 
ing [ni] Titian, of all tlte moderns, cometl 
the nearefl: to nature, and of courfe to per- 
feftion;» To enlarge more particularly o^ 
his merit, would be but a repetition of thifc 

{»] Might I prefume to ccnfure the colouring of 
Titian in any particular^ it would be in this, that hU 
male and female tints (if I may fo'call them) aire not 
AiffidBntly dtftinguiihed : They are both extremely 
tender and animated, but, the colouring in hir womei^ 
"^ too vigorous and mafcuKne. 
\ remarks 
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remarl^s which I have already ofifered on the 
colouring of the ancients : Let us apply 
thofe remarks to his works, they will reci- 
procally illuftrat^ each other, . 

5. I AM fenfible, from the nature of the 
fubjeft, as likewife from what you have al- 
ready touched on> that a more minute tust^ 
mination of this matter would embarrafs us 
in the mechanic. You have fatisfied me, 
how far colouring is an aid to beauty, and 
neceffary to truth : You have fhewn, how 
highly it was. cfteemed by the criticsr, how. 
induftrioufly cultivated by the ariiftsof aa- 
tiquity. By marking the failings of Ra- 
phael, and proportioning the merit of Cor- 
reggio, you have led me into a feeling of thc^ 
mellow and tender tints of Titian. It would 
be unreafonable to exadt more from you on 
this point ; but there is another, on which 
I nruft beg you to be more explicit ; I mean 
Ae general tone or harmony of colours ; in 

which. 
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tfrhicti, you juft now ftippofed th*e m^dcfftr 
to be much fuj)erk)f to the aiiclent^ :^ 

A. My fuppofitfem Was gwytodcd on the 
obfcurity of their writers, and the difference 
xrf their praftice. The ancients verfed in 
the made, derived from this, as I have before 
obferved, their elegsmce and corrednefs in 
defign. They were no lefs indebted to it, 
for their truth and beauty of colouring* 
The modems, oh the other hand, partieu- 
IjM-ly the Venetians, accuftottied to tlothe 
their figures, in' velvet, filks, woollen, linen 
and the like, were iiaturally led ihto aii ob- 
fervance of the different [«] effefts of their 

\n\ We may form a general idea of the various 
efTefts of refleAions from tKc following examples: If 
a blue be^xedefled on a yeilovv, the latter becomet 
greeoiib ; if on a red, the red becomes purple } an4 
fo on through a variety of combinations : And as the 
white IS of a nature to receive all the colours, and to 
fate, tinged with, thvt of each rete£llo&,*~dre painter 
muftlje careful how his carpatioos may be ai^ded 
by the fevcral refle6lions. 

reflexions ; 
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rcfleftlons ; as, of the accord or difagree* 
)( ment in their appofition. In order to be 
convinced, that this accord or difagreement 
is not fantaftical, we need but obfcrve the 
rainbow in its full difplay of cdiours ; at 
which time, their union is pcrfed t Let the 
fed, the blue, or yellow difappear, it is en- 
tirely difturbed. In the fame manner, place 
green and yellow or yellow and red toge- 
ther in a pidure, they are evidently at va- 
riance ; let the blue interpofe, their COTre- 
fpondence is reftored. Rubens has painted 
ki imitation of the rainbow ; all the colours 
co-operate ; the efk&, is good but acciden* 
ial 5 but, in Titian and Correggio, this ar* 
rangement is the refult of fcience, it is a 
barmony, which fprings from a judicious 
and happy union of conienting colours. 

B. It ihould feem that the ^ Mexicans, 
were great matters of this harmony or cor* 
re(]K)ndence of colours, of v^ich, Antonio 

de 
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de Solis, the elegant author of the Conqueft 
of Mexico, gives the following remarkable 
inftance. ** Among the prefents fent to 
*^ Cortex from the emperor, was a quanti- 
*• ty of plumes and other curiofities, made 
" of feathers ; whofe beauty and natural 
'^ variety of colours found on rare birds 
*** that country produced, theV fo placed and 
*^ mixed with wonderfuU art, diftributing 
*^ the feveral colours, and Ihadowing the 
*^ light with the dark fo exactly, that, W'lth- 
^* out making ufe of artificial colours, or 
^* of the pencil, they could draw pictures, 
^* and would undertake to imitate nature. 

*^ In another place, Montezuma is de- 
*^ fcribed feated on a chair of burniflied 
^^ gold, "which glittered through the vari- 
*^ ous works of feathers, placed in hand- 
/« fome proportions about, the nice diftri- 
*^ bution of which, in fome meafure, feenx- 
". ed to outvie the coft of the metal/* 

A. The 
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J. The example you have produced |a^ 
the praftice of th^ Mcxic^s, is an.exg^ 
ordinary inftance of the happ^ effeft ffojBR 
an union of colours ; and it is probable thaj^ 
their artifts were,, in this particular, pithing 
inferior to the Italians* Their ikill, in weay* 
ing thofe vs^-ious colours into a kind.of fea^ 
thered tapeftry, or Mofaick, and forming 
in them regular pictures, and lively imita- 
tions of nature, far exceeds the defcriptions 
we meet with, of the Babylonian tifliies : 
As, in their painted language, they evi- 
dently referable, and feem to have excelled 
the hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians. 

B. When we meet with fuch ftrokes of 
refemblance in th^ efforts of human wit, 
among nations cut off from all intercourfe 
with each Other, we are moved with a kind 
of pleafing furprife ; fome treat them as 
the inventions of hiflorians ; other account 

for 
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for them by fuppofed^ though undifcoyer- 
ed^ coimmmicationa i gad yet, to'confidei^ 
things juftly^ nothing can be morie natural ; 
the feeds of ingenuity^ like thoft of good 
fenfe, are fown in all ibik ; and it is no 
more extraordinary, that their produiftions. 
fhould be alike^ than;^ that the oranges of 
New-Spain Aould refembW thbfe of Old. 
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Of tie CiiEAA OBH:yA£% 

-^•C^ill" AM perfua^ed, that notwithftand- 
A ing aU the pains you have taken, 
to form a juft idea of the Clear obfcure, 
from the writings of Vafari, Felibian, and 
the r^ft, you will agree with me, that you 
have more fatisfadion in this matter, from 
a fingle glance at a piifture of Correggio, 
than from all you have ever read on that 
fubjed:. Whether this proceeds from a want 
of knowledge in thofe wrken, or our igno- 
rance of the mechanic of the art, which 
they s^re fo apt to confound with the ic 



,[0} .T«]kdetifefe an ipiadiftiBxit, ieti]nr«iiiti|b|^ 

fefe «xcitaate« PliB.lib,zzxy« c. ;« « 

lihall 



lAalliiociiriteupoametod^tmuiie: Bm^ 
aanm it is, &«d we not^efore o«r «)qs file 
exsmpiei to which theyr^t m^ we (koiM 
bedtoniitalcsftfbrcSidrnMmiAg;^ Ndw^in 
treating of the Clear obfiMm of tite andentSy 
we have neither the works [^] nor writings 
cf tkeif pami&rs t<^ gukSe t«. Happily, their 
daffit authbrt, ftieh of pins atiti ertiiition, 
'were untvetiaiy admirers of t!i\h art. Hence 
their JFittprent afltafehs. to it ; their taeta^ 
phors borrowed from it ; vAA the defcrip- 
tions of particular paintings, and their ef- 
fcSs. Ill thefe .feft we trahnot be* deceived ; 
Hfce effc6b, in pifttire, as itinkture, itmft 
proceed from tinifbrm canfes : And when 

[fl I4o aot sMAti^n in ibU place At fsmikigv 
found at Heroilaneum, becaufe I <annot look on 
them fl^ Of ti cters to tcA on thetti the tticiiU of the aii- 
cknt ardfis. There are beauties, it is true, fcatiered 
ftnrougliocrt them ; bnt,ihey arfe Wic beauties mcrkhtis 
JMtii^tfita an in its declint ; fudi ai Htny dafcribed 
•ft to teteBfcti ifi his tinre^ xvh«i, M he fetlingly 

. H2 we 



^.fisd tiffft to ooiv^pQiid^nAliy ymk o^i; 
own 0hkfmitim» w.-iSJ^t-mrnks M^ m^ 

as: to the Amilkiidr ^frlliem^ 

titqr wcie prcNkiMd. . , vo; :. 

Mr SjjiiH}»kveo^t$ m <hff% :wb«P t^ 
IffeDKural wd unforced, «re more co^^ja* 
five than pofidv^aflertiox^ ^ for we^ace 0901:^ 
apt to be deceived )iy gi^dbu^ty 1 j^w j)^ idb^. 
reafon of tliiogi* . . j , . : ^ 

A £j] " LoNQiNus oUferves^, tliat, li.yff^ 
^' place b parallel Ttms^ od thf faq^ j^ane, 
<< a bright and an obf^upe ooJour^ the for- 
^' mer fpnngis forward, and appears much 
" nearer to the eye.** Hence we may re? 
mark, that when painters lyouldgive a pro^ 

If] f^^ rtu c(v79y J^tfrntfi^ f 7m/oM mM^iiKkMKMf 

0yyi/)ff # «4f« ««M^ fA4itt7ci#« Long, Aft. xvisi. 

jeftibn 
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from iSoitQft^ idl0>4tti»niediAtt.T|iarcij may 
have their juft itlicf.< F^cm'ihis fimfd^ 
law of naturej^ fprings all the magic of the 
Qear oBfrniire ; wH icMiljr parts are difttn^ 
guiffied^ ' lut tntire figures are detached 
finom thcii' fohd j ftem Jurroundeid by stfr ; 
ami inieet the iiteig^Sition with all tlieener^ 
gy of life. Thus Philoftrahrt prettily Ae 
fcribes the pidure of a Venus : " [r] The 
** goddifs will not fecm to be painted^ bu^ 
^* fjjrings from the canvafs a$ if Ihe would 
** be purfued.** iThe fame writer telh us, 
that iZcuxis, ?olygnottis, and Euphrattor, 
•w^ere, above all things^ [^] attentive, to 
fli^de hippiiy, and ahimatc their figures j 

;^af 4^ JCA/ «§«Jc'r. In vita ApoUoniit I lb U- p. 7%. 
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hf vrbich he infinuatcs^ thst aiufimUMi^ or 
the foul of painting, owes its being to a 
juft condu£k of Kghts and ihades; And 
hence it was, no doubt, that th^ paintings 
of Pairhafius were termed ^ reiilitles ; they 
being pdieffed of fuch a force of Cl^r db- 
fcure, as to be no longer the imitations of 
things, but the things themfelves : Agree^ 
able to this, is the obfervation of an ancient 
wf iter, *^ That in paintings [/J the contour 
'< of the illumined part, fliould be blended 
<^ with and loft in the ihade ; for on, this, 
♦* joined to the advantage of colouring, de, 
^^ pend animation, tendernefs, and the iimi- 
<^ litude to trutfc.** 

[/] Afi Tif fKt^ HLfii WP ^f^l/pt^if maff^pLp^mt^ 
9 At iTti Tftf y^ti^iof* T9 ytL^ iu^vx^^ xm to «w*. 

Theages Pythagoricns apud Stobaram^ 

B. OviB 



J^^ Qvjp thws mvks thi$ tr?infitioa 
of qolc^urs w bis d^fgrij^tioa of the raia- 

-.,.*• • .. • . . •- 

imifi in their CQnta^l (hef 0lut^ theftgi^t^ 
And lofe dijllnSlisn in e^h others light, 

J/ A KEMAitk made by Petronius Ar- 
biter, <m certampeintkign of Ap^ltefi> points 
out the happy cfFeds of this delicacy of 

[«} In quo div^rfi nite^nt ^14111 mjUe colpres^ 

TranfitttB ipfc tai^en {f^QskUUSk lui^j^a f^Ut, 

Ufque ad^o quod UQ^t i4(?0i ^fl, taup^i) u). 

tima diftant. Mf ta^. lib«v|* 

Vi^emiia ia Jride ali^uid ftaxpm^i, aliQ^Id tista, 9iU 

3uid caerolf i, et »lia in Fid^^e mttd^m To btlli^us ^ineis 
odSf ut ait Poeta ;. i}t «n difUniika colore s ilnt, f^ire 
' nonpoffisy niii cum primis extrema conti^ri$ ; ui^ue 
adeq mira arte natni^, qi^od 9 fimvllf ixus coepit in 
diffimilia definit. * Seneca Nat. (|ueft. lib, t* c. 3. 

,H 4 pep^i 
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pencfi.' ^^ fsr] Wirfi fuch ftilxaity, ftibh «> 
<< Ukcnefs to tiature^ w^retheeietreiithtes^ 
'' df the fi|;urel bknd^d with tbeir ftades; 
'^ t&al f6a Auft have talteh whtt wasle** 
■^ for&you for real life«''^ Nicias tb6 Aikc* 
man is praffed by PUbyj, fi» his knondtodge 
ia the Qcar obfcure ; '^ [>3 He pitfenred ^ 
^^ the lights and fliades/ and was {Mirticu**^^ 
'^ hutky airef^I» that his paintapgs ft^Jd; 
'^ preyed from the cftavufs^i" Bbi;^^^«at- 

[xj Tanta enim fubdliute extremitates iniaginum^ 
erant sLi/mi^Mdmrnprnciimf htcupderci etiam ani-^ 
motum eft piAaras; laSatyrico. 

Mea of a refiaed tafte^ have a fecIinK of th^fc dc 
licacie8» which efcape the notice of common obfervers; 
thus PIiny» ambire enim debet (c extrehiitas ipfa et * 
fie defiaere, uf promitat alia poft fe^ oAendact^iie ' 
etiam quae OGcalut* 

This artifice of withdrawing the putHne imperc^ ^ 
tif>ly from the eye» is that which gives to bodies t^eir ' 
rouadnefs or prcjcfHon ; Itwas mnch fiudred 'by^*'^ 
ancients^ and too much negltded by Raphael ; whofe 
contbdn ar^ fbmetimes C^ markri, lliat his figuies^ap- 
pear too evidently to be of a ^te^ with the X^aavaft. # 

Xx} Lumen et umbras cuftodivit.atqoe ut eminerene 
(^ labulispifittne^ maaimecuravit. I4b*xxxv-i-i i. 

eft 



cQ: cibd^m tUsLkHid^ it. by the ibme4l»rirf 
Imt^^Q^ Alejinoder of Apfilej;. iiV die 
ck^iB&^T irf: Jjjptet the- thun4««ejr : f5 [»:) 

^' ^ftrd^i and 4te thutuibr to be oat of the 
<^ ^iir^i'' Tbtf^ pi^fl^ isrtooifarii&iiig to 
b^Aztbtntkixkii Jtet 0$ compare ibcides 
wg i^cdye frorti t^U^ iwth the iiappieft pro^ 
diyStons of tiie nKxfelti artlfts t what eoald 
yvetiip^ HiMe froel'the m^^c pesdl of 
Correggjo > I mean as, to the effe(^ ^ pf 
Cl^ar: .obfcure r fqr, J.apa jjj: a lof^^, frpi^ 
whom to expeky the beauty an^g^aceof 
ftii Alexander^ tinited to the ms^fty and 
fplei^dor of .a Jov^, . If it apj^ar^ from 
what i have o&red> that the. paiater ran 
by a nice conduct of light and &ade> give 
to the characters he brings on the fcene a, 
kind of real edfteni^e ; §ocaah^ ty apar-,. 
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tial lEftribution of Ais advantage, give 
item an evident preference one to the other ; 
Mtd by adcfing a degree of fplendor toeich 
cnarafter^ proportioned to its importance in 
the drama, he becomes mafter of a beatH^l 
gradation, no lefs fatisfaftory to the %iii(^r- 
fttmiing, than pleafing to the eye. 

Since I cannot offer yon an example of 
this in any of the ancient paintings now to 
be leen, I fhall remind you of a piece of 
poetic painting, in which yqu will find evie- 
ry circiraiftance of dignity and beauty, ieft 
off with the fineft eflfeft o# Clear obfcure^ 
tiiat, perhaps, eve? entered into the ima-^ 
gin^tion of either poet or painter. It is, 
where Virgil introduces JEneas into the 
jrrcfence of Dido [^]. 

^a] Viz ea fatos erat, com ciremafah repeate 
' Sctndtt fe iiab«», et in JMkont pupgat aptftiitii* 
]Uftiiit^aeift^€lait)iietfttoc0Teftafie. . . 

Scarce 
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Scarce had hefpoke^ ttfhenH f the hurflin^ chud 
Metis intd air: Confif?d the her6ji99d^ '■ 
Afarfd by the firm andJpUnd^r ^fa gad \ 
Tbet^wm^e^mtn^dhit Umfkeflaf^ 
Jud giUl^sWMMiiitwitba higkerday i 
Xk^fi tht fwdmfitWJiudiom U im^we^ 
Breotlid m bis p^^fin all the pavers $fUvf % 
Thro" bis long wnding Ms the ma^ic flaws^ 
Beams from his eyesy and in, each feature gbwu 



There js fometbipg ia this d^cription.fQ 
truly pi^w?fqP^ ^it. breaks uppn the tmt-r 
ginatioa wi^h f^c]^ a M^Qn eq^gjrof Cletr 
0W9WCJ, tUt I a» pepffuflded, the poet m^ 
ha^vc h?4 ifl Ws fycj fi;»n9.<?ekbraj:e4 pi^iw 
iu thU ftyle* It 13 ejify to 4iftinfaift, whea 
the arts borrow their ideas one ii^^n anor 
ther, and the lights -which they fo commu- 

Q^, httmeroTq^ueDeafimili^: ^9mj|Qei{)fa dccoj-ain 
Q^trntm nato Genetrix, Inmenque Ju?entse 
^uipuriiun^ ft iMo^ocidis afflarat honoires. 

• uEncid* i. vcr. 550. 
nicate 
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mctit and xtttrvt^ feverbA«ej and pWti^ 
reciprocally their beauties. 

B. I COULD never rcJid tkc paffiige you 
have juil quotedj^ without being ftruck with 
the beauty of this image ; but you have 
Supplied me yrith an adventitious pkafyre ; 
The correfpondence of |hefe fitter arts, ajSts, 
in fomc degree, like the harmony of con-, 
feating voices ; the idea^ which they ex- 
prpfs, is the fame, but the eflfefik is doubled 
tn tWr agreement. Whea unarmed by 4:he 
defcription of Virgil's Laocoon, w^ gaze 
on that at the Vatican, his cries a^ more, 
piercing, his pains more exquiitte^ andth^ 
ideas pf the ppet are ^ umfoQS to thole oi 
thefiatliary. 

A. Thcs far I liave louche^ on t^>tv^9 
feading qbjea;s of .'the^CIeafr obfcur.e:;;.Jrft» 
That] roupdnefs or . prc^dipn^^fcy* which 
inures are difengaged from their fond, and 

fpring, 
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Secondly, The 4ii!tjj?ftiy€ o^. pi^«^ 
dUlributioii of light to the feveral cbara^ers* 
intrA)daiC»4(m.jiiiQ^ner, . , .. , : 

rsAY,' 1 have onYy touched on thefe fub- 
jcfts, it being my defign, rather *fo'tra<:e 
the Oiitlmes, than to |ive tke fulf^mage' of 
painting. To b? equal to thi^ laff, I muft 
have, not only an informed judgment,' bu^ 
a creative ^^ndj for, without a knowledge, 
and prafticeln' the mechanic,' there is m 
venturing into the depths of this art. How- 
evefr I flattcir myferi^, that this fketch, nid4 
affit ts, will carry Virith it" morc'of Ae true 
ifeattire^ of the original, than any you could 
eolled from the writings of our palntcrS, <fi 
the authority of our Cicerones ;* '^irdthou^ 
it Ihculd not give us a perfeft knowledge, 
ft WtH give us a pleafing and claiHcal view 
0f Ote^ Miit&. The third care of the pal&t* 
ci-; inf thi Clear ditfcure, if not fo obvtduL 
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fcno wajr lefs c&nthJ than thfe former* 
When fevcrai objcds prefent diemfelves in 
one vfewtothecye^ if^re may obferve^ that 
they all diflfer in the force of their app^if-^ 
ance, each receiving and reflefting the rays 
of light; varionfly, according to its peculiar 
form, texture, or pofitiort : "fhis variety in 
nature, exerted In its imitation, gives to 
painting a wonderful air of truth ; the eye 
meeting the fame effects in the copy, whicli 
it has been ufed to in the original, lofes fight 
of art, and reC:eives the new creation as from 
the hand of nature. To this, no doubt, 
Philoftratus alludes, when having propofed 
f J] hills, woods, and rlvefs, as the dbje^ 

\ [i] AKtrn^ KWt dffi« x^ ^ryiti^ lUt/ "t^ d^iffd^^m 
^mfla. , In expdt Icon, p* 763^ 1&4. Lip. 

Thstt the ancients excelled in Landfcape paimin||^ 
we have the teftimony of Pliny ; Ludius.Div! Augufti^ 
Irtatc primtis inftittiit toioeniffimafm parittssm J)16ld- 
jni«i» viUat, etp«rtkUa» bcto|>iai^^]wltt^knAi«e^ 
inora^ colle$» pifcinas, earijpot* amnes^ Ut^ra ^alla 
t^uis bptaVec : Varias ibi obamhalanthim ifpecies, aut 
tkavigaBtium. Lib. xxxy* id. 

of 
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9f jNunt^ be jddS) wd the ak in whii^ tbcjf 
dii^ : Nou^^ . there is AQ vcptcknt^ %hq, ^ 
pdiierwlfe than by its^efl^ds^ thewiikhj 
iHSiU \m feniibt^ <x43ry ia the relative appt^ 
imoes of fuch obje4ts ^^tim contained io 1%^ 
But^ of all theie mrcuinftances ^diva:fi^^ 
the difieren^ arifiog from their refpe^vf 
diAances, is the moft obvious and e.ytCTf- 
^ve ; this is to be diftinguiihed two way^ 
by the dinuoutkni of forms j md the de^ 
^i^eiag of colours* Thfik vary, accordf 
iii^ tQ tl)je 4eafity9 pr depth of tht mediuip]^ 
thf^Mgh which they tr(s l^n» The fir^ 
beiog the asteaf^tement of proportion^ u 
jnegulated by the laws of perfp^ve : But 
the fecond^ though it muft co-operate with 

Ahd Wittf t^eydHflgfir, defbf ibiftg mecf hisV&IwI, 
In a. ktter to ;i frieiid^ endeavours to give him the 
Vighci idea of it, by conipariftcjit witii a WJell|Mun- 
tie:d liJhdfi^e- Lib; y.Epj6. 

Let.|iio<e» who afiam fo cejifi^atlyv that the JOk 
cients wefeitmcqpsimu^ withihe Cle^r-fibfoire ai^ 
.pcrfpeaiYe*. explnii)* hc^ di^& thi>3j^ a¥£t to^e.jc^ 
pidEhMe4'i^khout thg6|i)»y^ 



the formqr can be governed oplj by the 
cje, and comesAvithiii the pravince gi\thc 
Clear obfcure ; which, by felting its o^jioAi 
in full or diminiflied l^hts, can mat k mi^ 
nutely their withdrawing frcHn the eye^ mi 
determine their feveral difiances, by the ise^ 
lative force of their appearances^ What 
Ibowledge the ancients had <^ thefe h9r$^ 
and what ufe they made of them, mipy be 
coUeded from many paflages in their writ- 
ings; it will be fufficient to quote an exMT. 
pie of each ; touching the meafiuemtent of 
forms. ^^ [rj How pleafing, fitya Phifeftra- 
** tus, is the artifice of the painter j £or; 
*^ having manned the walls with armed fi^ 
** diers, he prefents fomeintire, fomehalf 
** figures; of fqme we fee the breails, now 

Pbiloftratus^lrb* i. p. 768* BdlLIpT. ' 

« the 
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<' 'tlfe HdKiets, atidhft-bf "ail tyftYpW*;' t 
^ 'Uris- is pi^bportidAf, young* itiah ; *fari 

*«- lis4l^ftill6Ws -tli&feveral ' igroupres tltrau^ 
^«'>tlielif ' prbf)er ^ ^ gridatibhs.''' Tlie lanie 
atitltt)f,-fc aqtlfflly^ explicit; c6ncemihgth;^ 
gficfatiott of colour $ ; ' for, defcrlbihg in % 
pifture/ the eHeds of vifion througli water, 
he dbfftvd,'^* t'/J 'That th*^ fifli Hear thd 
*' t<yp feemed blact ; the next to t&em, lefs 
i^rtrfo J I the next tb * Aofe begin to elude th^ 
^ eye J' now they arelhadowy, now wai 
*^ teiy i ' artd now^ mere f aficy ; for, the eye^ 
*^ as it deepens in the wkter, finds its powers 
<«fo grow dull aiidconfufed:** ' ^* 

V. JBi Ybu ' bave^ a^ivanced, that, to give 
depth to a perpendicular plane, and of 

»*v3tf.' j'Pbil. Ifipn^ lib. L'c. PiA:ato»ei> p. 784. 

>, 1 courfe, 
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coutT^ the degroeiDg am} diftwctog of oIh 
jcds, is the province of the Clear ohftrure : 
It ihould feemi that the modern fculptors 
have not thought fo, whcUf without ^y 
fuch aid$» they have attempted in their baf- 
lb Relievo^s to produce the &me dfe^^ 

A Their ill fuccefs juftifies my obfer- 
tation ; their firft line of figures, only, has 
a plane to reft on ; the odiers are fufpended, 
and contrary to the laws of nature, a^ they 
retire from the eye, and diminifli in propor- 
tion, they rife in height ; infomucb/ that 
the feet of the hindmoft ate often on a pa* 
tallel with the knees of the formoft* The 
ancients were too wife to give into fudi an 
abfurdity; their purfuit, in all their works^ 
Was a good c&Sk ; and nothing could have 
a worfe than this. We therefore find, that 
in fculptare, they attempted not to m»rk 
their diftances, otherwife, than by a fimple 
diminution of the Relievo ; but, left to 

painting) 
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painting, what fcuiptnre could not afibtnei 
the deception of the Clear obfcure% 

B^Y^r^ from thfc, which was an mftance 
6f their good fenfb, ha$ been dra^vn aft ar* 
gument of their ignorsmce ; and, becaufe 
they did not force the laws of the Clear ob^^ 
fcure into fculpture, to Which they am 
aliens ; it has been inferred, that they knew 
not their connedioh with paintings out of 
which they nisiturally grow^ 

A I HAVE, 1 think, both from rcafon 
and authority, proved the weaknefs of this 
fuppc^tion ; but, ihould you ftill have the 
leaft doubt, the teftimony of Virtruvitu 
mull intirely remove it. By this, it will 
appeaTf that the Greek painters^ sk(A only 
knew the rules and ftudied the eifefts o^ 
.peripeQ:ive ; but that their greateft philo- 
ibpfaers^ and mathesnaticiaas^ thought it 

worthy their attchtion, to reduce thefe ef- 
X a feAs 
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fefts tofure and determined laws, '* [^] Aga- 
^* tharcus was the firft who painted a fcene, 
'* at the time when ^fchykis exhibited his 
" tragedies at AAens : He rhas left a com- 
*' mentary on this fubjedtk From this bint 
*' Democritus and * Anaxagoras wrote on 
*^ perfpeftive ; explaining, m what manner 
** we fliould, agreeable to the appearances 
** in nature, from a central pointy make the 
*^ lines to correfpond with the eye, and the 
*^ direftion of the vifual rays : So that,, from 
^* a feeming confufion, may refult a natural 
** effedt ; and the fcene become a true re- 
" prefentation of buildings : And, that 

' [^] Agatharcus primum, Athenis JEdbylo docente 
tragoediam* fcenanr fecit ; et de e& re commentarioBi 
leliquit : £x eomoniti Democritus et Anaxagoras, de. 
eadem re fcripferunt, quemadmodum oporteatad aci- 
em oculoraniy radiorumque extenfioneni, certo loco 
centre conflitutOy ad lineas natarali ratione reipon* 
dere ; uti de incert^ re, certae imagines a^dificioriun 
in fcenarum pi^lurisredderent fpeciem ; et qiue in di- 
redis planifque frostibus fint figuratse, alia abfceden^ 
lia, 9lia prominentia e0e vid^ntur. In frasfAibMu 

" thofe 
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*^ tbofe. objeds which, are drawn on a p6r- 
*^ pendicular plane^ may appear, fome re- 
*^ tiring from the eye, others advancing to^ 
'^ wards it/* Ydu will obferve on this paf- 
fagc, that the painter was before-hand with 
the philofopher ; and by imitating the va- 
rious efieds of vifion, had worked, himfelf 
intGLthe myftety of its laws. So that in* 
this, as in many other cafes, pradice, in- 
ftead of being the child^ was the paretit of 
fcience. 

B. You have fully vindicated the fcience 
of the ancients in the particular before us, 
and diflipated that cloud, with which the 
vanity of the moderns had obfcured it ; I 
am afraid, the more we examine any pre* 
tended advantage over theip, the lefs reafon 
we Ih^ll find to triumph* 

A Having thus given a fketch of the 

three principal objefts; of the Clear obfcure ; 

1 3 it 
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it will be fufficient to tnention the fourth, 
as it fecms to fpring of itfctf from a joftcxei*- 
tion of the former ; I meah tke udtoA of 
the Clear obfcurct This h, when the paft 
ticular accidents of Hghts Und ihaftes (o co- 
operate^ as to produce, vt thegteeral, a fine 
efTefi: ; and that the pifture fends fordi fiich 
a proportion of light, as is moft pleafing to 
,tbe eye, and advantageous taits fev^al ob^ 
je(5ts« Of this, if J ynderftand him rights 
Pliny fpeaks in the following palbge, 
^' L/l Now fplendor.was added, this is 4 
^' diflSbreht thing from fight ; but, bjjing 
** the refult of Bght aiKl ihade, it wm there- 
«' forr called the toae.'* And Ptut:ar€^, 
fpeaking erf the painting of IHonyfitw |^], 
ufe$ force and tbp tone a^fyponymtftif 1 wi 

[f] Adjc6lu8 c^ fplendor, alius hie qvam lumen ; 
qucnii quia inter hoc ct iiii;ibram effct, appeJIaiytniiit 
ToNON. Lib, XXXV. 5. 

79m- fJuUrch in TimptecAtir. ; ; 

■vVitb 
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With leafpn^ as it is thb accotd or hariiiony 
o£ tht Claur c^fcure, that gives to panting 
ksfirftandftrikiiAgi^cd. This it is that 
en<;haiits us^in thana^vity, and other pieties 
of Corrcggio ; and to reprefentits power 
m the ftrcmgeft light, I need but pbferve, 
that where this is, we are charmed by a Ca* 
ravaggio; where it is wanting,, we look 
ooldly on a Raphael* 

j8. I HAVE often thought, when I have 
had before me a painting of the Roman 
fchool, that it was like looking at a profpeA 
in a gloomy day 5 The beauties of nature 
are there ; but they want that, which Ihould 
illumine and embelliih them. The union 
of the Clear obfcure, fuch as you hvf^ de, 
fcribed it, is the fun of pidture, 

J. You have exprefled itjuft)y ; for it is 

not only pleafing in its general efledt, but 

gives vigour and warmth to each particular 

I 4 objeft ; 
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objeft ; and bellows on them, like the breath 
of Venus, the Utashonores^ thofe glad£>me 
beauties, which raife them above the condi^ 
tion of an ordinary appearance. -^ 

B* When I confidered how little fatis- 
fadtion I had received on this fvibjed^ from 
the writings of the moderns, I <iid not ima- 
gine that you could ever clear this obfcuri- 
ty, by lights borrowed from thofe of the 
ancients ; efpecially, as I have been accuf- 
tomed to believe, [>&"! that their painters 
were but fuperficially, if at all, verfed in 
this branch of their art. You have explain* 
ed fp fully the different powers and merits 

[hy Some have aitbrted roundly, that the ancients 
were unacquainted with the Clear obfcure ; others 
(who confider, that a certain degree of it is infcpar- 
able from the very nature of painting) fuppofc, that, 
what they knew of it, was nothing more than the 
mere efFeft of imitation ; without principles or 
fcience. Had this been the cafe, is it to be imagined,- 
ihatfo judicious acritic as Cicero, would have fpoken 

of 
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of the Clear dbfcure, that Itbink, In order 
to have a reafonable degree of kuowledg^ 
inthi9 matter, we need do no more, thaa 
apply thofe obfervations to the paiathigs of 
the Venetian and Lombard fchools. But 
yet, as in treating of this fubjeft, you have , 
mentioned Raphael and Correggio; and 
feemed to fet them in contraft one to the 
ofher ; it wx)uld be a further fatisfadtion, 
ihould you miark more particularly, in what 
that diflference cohfifts, 

J. It ihould feem, that in the Clear ob- 
fcure, Raphael knew no part but the imi- 
tative ; we find the caft of his lights and 
ih^es^ tO;be no other, than the cafual ef- 

of the lights and fliades of eloquence ; or propofcd 
the conduct of painters in the Clear obfcure, a$ wor^ 
thy the imiution of orators i The paffag^ is as fol- 
lows, and merits a particalar attention : Sed habeat 
tanien ilia in dicendo admiratio^ ac famma laus urn- 
bram aliquam, et rec^flum, quo magis id, quod 
jexit iJlumnmrn, exftare, atque emxnere Yideatur. 

DeOratore, lib. iii/ 

fed 
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fedof thedifpofitkm of hi$ figures. Ccmt- 
fe^io on the other hand^ is intirely idtel ; 
and confiders the dHpoiition of his figures^ 
merely as it tends to produce a better cfSs& 
of Clear obfcure. It is no wond&r there- 
fore, that fcience fliould be fuperior to aCv 
cident, 

■ RAPHAEL's-fyftem, in the compofition of 
his hiftory, was (imple and uniform ; it ocm- 
Med wholly in placing his ftrongdb tights 
foremoft, and giving them a gradual dimi- 
nution into the fond. Hence, mod fre- 
quently, his figyrcs in the firft {^ane «e 
drefled in white ; a praftice, which he team- 
ed from the Florentine fchoc* : But Cor- 
r^;gio, and the Lombard fchool, put fdt^ 
ward the pure and unmixed colours ; fudi 
as red, yellow, and blue; obferving that 
the white has an cfFefl: [/] too tranfparent 

[i] Far this reafon Titian brought forward his ob^ 
Icmres, and ibitw his dears into the back ground. 
This may appear to counteraS the piinqiple I at firft 

and 
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and weak. This method of Raphael, foch 
as I have defcribed it, anfwers fully in giv- 
ing a routidnefs to his foremoil figures; 
but it is weak in its general cSeSt; Ht 
. knew not the powers of the dMTcrent colour% 
ftiU lefs, the beauties which they communi- 
cate and receive from each other* Correg- 
gio was a mafter of both ; he not only 
knew their juft balance and reciprocal in- 
fluence, but extends this knowledge even 
to their Ihades, Thus, you may difiii^uifli 
In a painting of his, the Ihside of a rofe co- 
loured drapery, from that of a red ; as you 
may, the ihade <^ a clear white, from that 
of one more obfcure. 1 1 is eafy to conceive 
what advantages, an uncommon genius, and 
elegant imagination^ muft draw from fuch 
refources as tbefe ; hence fprings that 

laid down ; bat> as the clears and obfcnres fly from 
each other» they rnQtually fer?v^ according mikvy 
avf placode to throw each other forward, or at a 
difiance* 

warmth, 
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warmth, -that variety, . that magic, whiph 
enchants thpeyc, and prepof&iles the mir 
dcrftanding :, For, certainly, we do not judge 
of Correggio ^ of other painters ; prgu- 
diced by the charms of his Clear obfcur^^ 
grimace fometimes pafles for beauty, affeo- 
tation for grace ; it is by this that he always 
gains his end, which is to pleafe ; and we 
view his work with a pr^dilefliion, which 
doubles his beauties, and blinds us to his 
errors. 

jB. From this reprefentation of the merit 
of Correggio, are we not to look upon it 
rather as fantaftical than real ? Does it not 
operate more, by feducing the eye, than fa- 
tisfying the judgment ? 

J. This feduition is no' fmall merit in 
a painter ; it is an union of the mechanic 
and ideal ; it is the power of realizing his 
conceptions; from which, however, we 

IhouW 
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IhotiW receive Uttle pleafure, were not thofe* 
conceptions -in' themfelves pleilfirig; fqi? the 
Flemiih artifts, are in this equal, if n<!>t fu- 
perior to any ; but their aims are vulgar : 
But Correggio is, in general, amiable in hisi 
ideas, and happy in his expreffions ; he was •* 
more conftant in his purfuit of grace than 
of beauty ; hence he as often out-runs the 
one, as he falls fliort of the other ; but the 
fplendor of his Clear obfcure overbears our- 
ccnfure ; and he is to us, what Apelles * 
was to the ancients, the ftandard of the ami- 
able and the graceful. 

B. Might we not, by blending the Clear' 
obfcure of Correggio, with the compofitioA 
of Raphael, f»m to ourfelves an image of 
perfedl painting ? 

A. It cannot be denied; that, had the 
latter been mote knowing in.this branch of 
bis art, his paintings would have had a much 

better 
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fietter eiied ; and yet, nothing is more na^ 
tural> than that the event ihonld be fuch as 
we find it. The ideas of Correggio, tend- 
ing' ever to pleafe^ led him, of courfe, to 
the difcovery of the means prodo<ftive of 
his aim ; Raphael, on the other hand,, white 
he was bufied in tracing the paffions, and 
tnteni on determining their movements, 
was naturally led by thefeverity of his putr- 
fuit into a fimplicity, or perhaps, a negle^ 
of colouring. The reafonablcnefs. of this 
conclufion, is confirmed by an example from 
^tiquity ; Ariftides, who was probably the 
tooft ethic of all their painters, was, as we 
are told by Pliny, rather hard in hb co* 
louring. 

JB. HowEVJEK general the cafe may be, 
it does not prove that the things are ia 
thentfelves difcc*dant; <>n the contrary, 
you have fatis^cd me in the charaifters of 
Apelles and Parrhafius, that they may very 

w«Q 
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well exift in one and the lame artifL Can 
u painter be excufable ; . who is weak in the 
moft eflential part of his art, namely, that 
which gives reality to his imitations ? His 
aim, in general, may not be to flatter the 
eye ; but, it fliould be always to fatisfy our 
feeling. He may think juftly, and convey 
his thoughts^ clearly ; yet, his work is but a 
fbozzo, till, by colouring and the Clear ob- 
fcure, it puts on the femblance of truths 
But, exclufiye of the good efled: of this fci- 
ence in the general, there are particular 
cafes, in which it is inctifpeniable ; as, in 
the teprefiaitatioits of heavenly and aetial 
beings : When thefc, tnftead of being fu- 
fpended in a bright and diaphanous glory, 
are nailed to a muddy fond, or wade thro', 
the obftru^tions of a heavy dawbihg, we 
are offended at the impropriety of their ap 
pearance ; and the firft thought we have> 
is, to wond«r how ibey came tliere« 

J. Thek 
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^..TiiE imagination enlightened by the 
warm and glowing Images which it receives 
from the poets, bears with impatience thofe 
gloomy and ponderous bodies, with which 
our painters people their heavens. The de- 
feft of education in our artifts, is no where 
fo fenfible, as on thefe occafions ; what fire 
might a painter catch from the follow^ing 
defcription ; 

Nor delay d the winged Jmnt 
Jfler his charge received \ bntfremamng 
Tbeufandcel^ialardorsiHJubereheJivbd^ 
, FeiNmtWs gorgetms toings^ »p/pnngi$^ Bgbt 
. FUw thro* tbe mitift of Heaven 

Par. Loft, hpok v. vcr. i/^j^ 

What an effedt of clear obfcure is hinted 
iothefe Jiues ? , . 

^ ■ ■■ -•?.., 

Hafi hither^ Eve^ and imrth thyfigkbdteli^ . • 
Eaftmrd among ihfe #rw, wUtghriowJbape 

Comes . 



Ris*n on mtdnoon. 

Par. Loft, book v. Vcn jpZ* 

The Italian painters h^ve no cixcufe. Ari- 
ofto and Taflb abound with beautiful' alid. 
^i(Sturefque ideas. There is not, perhaps,; 
a finer image in poetry, than the fo^o^ying 
one by Taflb. 

*< Per gUwckkfiturdil mortal ufi.ticcinji': 

- « Foifiilfr^fwioideftki^ ft Mufti »^ * '- • 

. V! JEjj^timv.:: : ;CamoxliiStitttt93i^*^ ^ 

*•-.•• -."■•..•':/ •• k^ ': r .• 
What a fubje(5 for ^ fine colpurift, to delinc-s 

ate the forn^ of an angel, ritiring and melt- 
ing into the fplendor which furrounds it ? . 

jB. T H E painting of Correggta 'alone 

verges on thefe poetic ideas : We ackhow. 

ledge in his angels the inhabitants o^^hea- 

ven; crayoned irr fplendor, pellucid in 

K glory. 



g^oijy their dear wd wimiited tints 1u?ottbe 
a divinity ; they flit ia air^ like the (kirtidigt 
of a paffing cloud, they drop from heaven^ 
like rain through an April fon. 

A Ouz would uaagb^ that Pope had 
been animated with the ffttrit of Corregg^, 
aad had taken pofl^toipf hispencil^ whca 
he thus pt&ured his fylpbs : 

Smein thefieUs $fpurift aibit play^ 
AttdbaJkandnjuUtminthiihiutfAnf. ' 

Mea ii£ s fupimor gedios^ vieir ^tittars 
tlwNq^ Ae fame smliumy a fine i«ia|^ijah 
tion ; fo that, however difTefent th»r arts 
ttiay be in die medianic part» thqr will <^txsi 
tpproath each other in ^ ideal. Oiilki^ 
arts, poetry and paindng are the mofl con^ 
genial; andive nsuiy bbferve, that as ^ the 
fdrmer never appears ' more lovely, tlutt 
whenihedri^s herfeif in the beauties o^ 
pftinungi fo, t^ ]$i^ej^ if < never fo tranf* 
r porting. 



po^rin^, at wh^n iheimulites tb^4Big;ht^ 

Jtfld catches the images of poetry* . : : 

B^ WHAT.ypu^»Ye||ttd in tbisj^aceirf 
Corre^Oy is much to his advantage ; but^ 
fan jtift now treated iiim rather fli^l;^ on 
tbci^otick of jAKtr/y. ; a : merits applied, tof 
him hy others as pecuicar aiid diftin^ve a^ 
I am at alofs to accpunt 4br this oppofltion 
of fentiments. A Greek philofopher being 
aikedy what was Beauty ? Anfwered, This 
was the [i( j queftion of a blind man ; yet I 
am tsmpced to . fulgdEt myftlf to die iub/i 
tdbfv^r for without Ante exptanatton ^g£ 
lliis matoer^ we muft ever^ in ouf ju%> 
jQCttts on patnters^ oontra^A^ or talk uf^n^ 
ttOi^y to«oe aoocher^ 



, J^^ I }^pvij> think fuchl^uty ab^lwe^ 
Ui which we ihoyid find^ a pwiQr i^.,cqf 
ipwn?! Wjclqr^nce ipthppr^rtiQttWj^J^^ 

f- - K2 mony 
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mony of features, and happmefs of cha» 
rafter. . 

B. Excuse me a minute; what &6 jrou 
mean in this place by charadtert 

. ' \^. ' 1' M E A N that emanation of the fhln^ 
y^ which marks its peculiar complexion* ; ^idi 
^ infpires the features, graces the aQion; and . 
gives to the whole perfoii a particular aim 
and fignificance. Hence the poet, '^ ' . 

72fifs drtb tmuiydWiM y . / . , ,, , 

: jFbfiri ibtums the bi^b eitprejion of a mind. 

PI. of the im 

Kow the reafon why we di^ fo nluGblin 
our judgments on bcaqty, is, that in the ufe 
of this word, we annex to it, fomc more, 
fome fewer of th^ forementionpd ideas ; as 
cach*mari differs from another, in the daft 
of his imagination, or the juftnds of his eye, 

Thus 
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Thus one, much jcfelighted with jthe pure 
and vi^id tints of Titian, ' ihall with difficuV 
ty acknowledge beauty in; the grofs- conir 
plebeians of Raphael^ however elegant. the 
^propoitloM, «r. happy; uhcpharaiaer^ A 
-fecond, to whom harmony .of features fiUis 
Ais"eohcftptton of beauty, ihall adpaire Car- 
Io*]*&iratte f to ihe iurprife of thofe,. who 
feel no effeft from ^ union, of features un. 
-enlivened* by expreffion. Oppofed to this 
-perfon ;fhaU be one, with whom charajfter 
ralone ftands for beauty; thus, whetl a Ma- 
dontiaofCorreggi6ga®w on her child, with 
tt fondndfetmly mai^rr^l ;. c«r fmiles delight- 
ed with his. play f4il aftion ; he calls thtt 
beauty, which a more correft eye (obferying 
that.the propottions are not perfedly JLuft, 
.and the caft of features, perhaps^ even yul- 
., gar) ihall admit to be nothing more th^n 
a pleafing expreffion* But, exciyfiye of 
•tfaefeparticular acceptations,.. we ^fe this 
word in a fenfe ftill more vague .^ndg^ne^ 
K3 ral; 



•# 
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«|3; fbh is it is the iiacufb of bemtj^^ «o^' 
excite in the beholAers certflin {]4€ttfi|^^ 
ftiififtiMs, we applf ihdHcnmkitM^ ^« 
^aneHA^f m eWr|r thing ^kb prodtt^ 
alike efieft ; and tins b (ifidtently tl^mSd, 
when we are flattntd hj tkt unaon of ok 
lours, or tiiecharnB of' the dkar^fenfei. 
Thiis^ an ancieiit writer dbferves, *^[i0hk 
'^ the moft oppoike cotoiirs co-operate in 
** the formati<m of beauty :" A tii^tn<^y^ 
which not oiJy ferves my prefent 'purpbf<^ 
but 4ikewife» brings the paintings df th^ 
ancients into the hmt point oi view with 
tfaofe of Corregpo » ihewing, that diis kft 
fyt6e$ of beauty was equally known w4- 
cultivaited 1^ bocfa» 

S. THoVGHy what you bare ofiered, be 
applied only to painting, may we not extend^ 
it fip common life : and account from hence^ 

for 



th^«uio£'..b«iltt7<?,'.. r.;? '.. , ■ •^...^• 

.'■yjk: Quit J^dl^Lpcn^s^ it ihoul4 (eca^g 
tj^i^tl^tro, wb«>.lie,t^.u^th^ virtue 

J With Atrm^ttJ^v^ U tttk gai^s «^ 
Ththeartttfmtii, 

I1.oftheIn. 
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^. rt I STORY Painting IS the repfe. 
XX fentatipa, .of a momentary dra- 
ma: Wemayth^r^fore^ In treating of com- 
pofition, borrow our ideas from theifage; 
amf'divicfe it into two jarts, the fcenery, 
and the drama. The excellence of the firft, 
confifts in a pleafing difpofition of the fi- 
gures which conipofe the aAion : However 
trifling the pleafure we receive from this 
inay appc^ar to fome, it is certain, that it is 
founded on nature, and of courfe muft me- 
^ wtc)^j^ attention : If we^ook in a clear night 
©n a ftarry Iky, our eyes prcfently fix on 
thofe parts, where the ftars are {if I ^lay fo 

term 
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term it) grouped iiito con&ellations. The 
ftikld^ iftdMRfrent to a loofe anideal dtfpel^ 
^hy itek^^fof ' ibnlethifig df ' tyUbtm ^d 
isad^myy ilibd 49itclika a evtryltaiage qf^ 
e6iitri:vfttic9 ^ndddign.: Perhaps top, dseic 
may.beioiiuthihg of harmony in apartkir. 
lar arrangement' of obje^sf dmilar to d^ar, 
wkich;ihike& ttS) ia^e oorrefpond^nce of 
ibupds, or flatters ys/ in the«u^oi» of 
colours. ; : ; 

. J5, Whaxbvjr* the principsdl oiay be^ wf 
-cannot dOjibt of thPjtffedt^ ,Tbe eye charngr 
cdlwitji^thi^elegj^at diftributioivof a Lar\- 
fianc»,6r Pjiettodi C0rtonai> lopk4>vith,cpJ^ 
nftfs on the fcattered comppfitions of ^i-^Dp^ 
i]&m^hino J atidi pi^ten wiihes for Ibmething 
more flatteriqg M thofc of thp great Ra- 



A* Your obftiyationj ib far a^ it touches 
vRaphael, ihejwrsthe pefeeffity of a 4iftindio«i 

in 
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in jdik^pbice* The difffifykm, :o£ xvibidi 

piaiig!e(9ie; But thett: ica^iiBfiMit lAid) 
whicb:?«re may call tfar cgqiidliyieb^/^ill^ka 
wu^y/fofom are pmfinti ic luu adiooi 4a 
mhatk tSxf vt mterafted/ k ttaaur^^iNl 
tbeoi inmocbQitlKif fxlov^itteAti^^rik^^ 
pend on. tfaetr cfaaraders^aiidfteliag^FM^ 
^r^ love, or ^^oniibiiMaic, ftaUHviiii pio^ 
priety be exprefled by fihgk figur^iirkiift 
others fhali be collefted into ps^es, or 
f;roupeSy to communioaiethdit^featt^^toBkl^ 
belief and the like* Thus, i» tiiilt iiu»i^ 
table pidure by Leonardo^ Vinci^ tifbi* 
<;hrift atfupper mth his ^ci|des/deckMb 
thatone of diem fliaM betnqr himf' day 
all inftantly take the alaifo t Onft: oCi^ 
youngefi^ rifing fimn his ieat, hm Hiiak 
ctpflbd oa his breafi, looks on: Chrift.iwidi 
an aftion fiUl of love and Attachmei^ ^ Ji^ 
peifenf the £efl3<ms and impatieot €(U ^^ 
^, thro^ hwMf m^^^fi two « tfaste 

Pthers, 



ddicra and .wkif^tii the bci«^«i7<iH^l^ 
j^iMm xm»m^^baA8if'm 4oifc^» td ^ hte 
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f4dll «|^pf:iA9»«Q tlic^ fe»tH9€SC$ and paifiora 
b(^CQiSft|]g cite f^ conffd^red^e di^ 

fi^^^^^M hS» j^i&ji^s^^makiy^ a^ it tcodc^ 
If); 4¥I>^i^ . ^ w add force tQ l^is pnndpgl ac^ 
lipni^ . ;Tkis will i^v^f be the cafawkh rthe, 
ff^t^^ paiQtei^^^ :7hcy. »i^ iet a juft vf- 
lubK-aii.tth^ feenecy.Qf their piece^ bm never 
jfiMtific^. til that: the ea^dn^EioR of thdr fab- 
jaS. . , Whdn.diriilic^tfes the keys «o Pecer^ 
nbtlimi^ it oMoe mfiuml, tk^ that cbc dif 
jfiif l0i^ ihMiid M:dtowd togedier, to be \vii^ 
aMBftsefiWioAkii wiiich fi^lMch coQcerur^ 
:Qt.th«Ki /TMsidii^ofiekm h ttue^ikid ez- 
ftteffivbi tide 4)(^ ai» neafiis |w^rdl|ue'^ 
t^hid' miir t<N^ wile» wfim&c ^e eye^ tc 
the- > expencc of ^ the tt«derftandirig ; ycf^ 

where 
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mime tktif could both te' ittdulg^:^ vnJA 

preachiiig at Aliiens,^ tho <i^0(N(»n* Ji» ga^ 
neral is not only pleafiiig, ^t4ht grow^ 
aieweUimagiiied^ andkapp^^coaneiEfeeiiYit 
ftort, the tree dlflferente -between thi^ttr? 
tills, ii this, whh Raphael and IjcxShahitr 
da Vinci, difpofitton b an acceflStfy ; - wtk 
Xanfrac and Pietro diCortona, it^is-act 
only a principal, but comprehends too eiUA 
thewhblenieritofthepifture* - ^1 

^ B. HAViisfG fettkd our ideas <rf this part 
'Which you call thefcenery of paitfringi kt 
vtk, tf you pleafe, examine thfrtnem, o£^.^ 
•ancients in this article: It J^s^' the reMi^ed 
6^li»6n, I think, that tfawr compo^liow 
m paihtiAgi like thofe of thdr Baffii; Bfc 
lievo's were extremely funple:; if fo, I 
cannot cxpca much from 'yo* ©A T^fhi^ 

J^ A. This 
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^ Ji. This opiniotv, is a neecffitry confe*^ 
qoence of that^ which I have idTeady.meiw 
tiontd, namely^ thfltthcy,werci3macqi»iit^ 
cd \vith the Uwft of perfpoi^ttve^ aoddbct ^ 
6£b of thcf clear obfeuret If the conlraiSF. 
ctf this be true, whkhj^ it feems tome^ I hmt 
proved ; we may very m^ conclude, that* 
pd0iefled of the iame means vaxk th/e mor 
4eais, and ^t leaft equal to them in g$oiiii» 
they ihould employ them to the &me ends. 
Was thek compaction fo &nple as it 19 
thought^ there could be> in this.particUB> 
no variety in the art, and, of fcourfe, no de- 
grees of merit in tlxe artifts. Yet, we are 
told by Pliny, «, [/] Thaf Apelles confeffed 
^^^ AmphioQ to be his fupexibr in thedi(- 
^ pofidon: It was then an <:hseSt of atteo- 
non ; it muil: have been too, 4n the opinion 
of the ancients, of confeqwnc^; ifor, the 

[/] Cedebst Apphioni de Difp^fiuone. 

hiftbrian 
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hiftorian gfvcs it " as' a# cxtraorduiary^- 
ftatice of [w] candor Jrt tTi8 psfinter. "R W 
probaUe then, that^'as'^Aitellesti^jtbeHar 
phiaely fo Amphlon wsis the Lanfraiie^t^ 

Greece. ',-•'' 'r.- • - • -^.-.^ 

' S. I A^[ inclined to believe fVoni heftdtf^ 
that the ddl: painters among the anddnt^],' 
Hke thofe among the modems, were, as It Is 
natural they fliould be, more ftudldus of fte 
ttpreflive than the piftur^fque ; and thii" 
may be the reafon why the elafiic writer^,* 
who borrowed their ideas of paitiHng from* 
their capital works, have not dwelt on the 
article of difpofition ; lo6king on it « i 
circumftance infeperable from the geniral 
exprcffion of the ftibje^* ' ■ ^ ' 

^ Akb yetthejraremjtewtjiaifiNl* 
on this head ; And we may find, even in 

fm] Fuit Apelles non juinoris fiwpliciutis qaam 
jirus; nam cedebaty &c. Ub. »p^«.^A9:. ^ 

them, 
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them^ fuflicicDt ^hts to fatisfy thofe^ \^<> 
let out with A-gqod opinion of the tafte and' 
gei^usof the andencs^ -Plutarch tells us, diat 
£\iphranor paij^-the engagement of the 
cavalry &t di6 battle of Mandnea, [»] as if 
he had been infpired. The psdnter had ne- 
ver m^itedfuch fingular praife, had he not 
wrought his fubje^ to the neareft femblance 
tt> trudi ; and that this could not have been 
^khput a particuiiar attention to the difpofi* 
tiOQy the iarne writer proves In another in- 
fbukoc ; when^ fpqiking of die battle fought 
by Araftus againft die Etolians^ he adds^ 
th^t Tioianthea the painter, brought this 
a£dpn, as it Mrere, before the eyes of the 
behplders, by the- [p] evidence of bis difpofi^ 
Hmu Thus, it is pUdn, that the infptradpq 
of Euphranor, and the evidence of Tinian- 
thes , fBthffhi frbm the' fame excellence, an 

.-^.' • BeCloria Athenr p. 546 Ed. Paris, 

R/^(?« vlhm't^, fm%^ih In Arato, p, 1 042 , 

,^ :. ' union 
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ynton of the two Jcisds of di%o^hJi>Qi t^ 
expreffive,, and tbo'pi&ureiqiiei - ^ ^ . 

^ B^^Hawiug thus jatfed.the.'Cwiaki and 
exam)ne4 jthjs .fcenery, let ii& proceed <o. 
ivhat you call th^ dranm of pabdag. . 

J. It WW witH g^cat propriety fo termed 
by the ancients ; becaufe^ UHe a dramatic 
poem, it contains, firft, a fubjedt> pr fabk ; 
Secondly, its order, or cood;iva»qe ; thirdly, 
charoders, ,fr the manners,: Fourthly, ,the 
various paffiotts which Spring frmn th^ 
chara&ers, Philoflxatus, fpeaUag t)f -the 
axnpofition of a pifture, calls it in expTcfs 
terms the [/)] drama of the painter : ' Plitfy 
has [f ] the iame idea, to his co^meftdatioii 
of Nichophanes^ Bqt we . ikaU be- bcttir 
fatisfied of the juftnefe erf this .jappiicarioa, 

[f] Cotharnqs ci, ct gravltas artisl 

by 
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by eacamples, than by authdritaes. [r] It 
wastheopinioixof Nicins, one of thegreiat- 
eft of the Greek painters^ that the fubjeft 
iims oj^Bolefs confequenoe in psnnting, than 
tlic. £s(bte in poetry ; wd, of cocirfe, that 
great a^id nahle o/QkcmB tended to elevate 
and enlarge, as the contrary muft humble 
md watraft tl^e geniua of the pamter. The 
.i^jpkoitfr liaii gr^t advantages in this parti* 
fuUv ; they had, not only their profane hif- 
,te^y,.rich in the moft glorious and intereft- 
iog events ; but tlieir facred, whilft it fuf- 
^iiiflied thetn virith new ideas of the fublimc, 
gave na chftck . to the pathetic. Their gods, 
fup^rior ingrace^ majefty and beauty, were 
.y€t(ub3^ to aU the feelings and p^ons 
<of h^ifpwity. How unejqual is the lot <if 
;|he modem' artifts? eimployed by priefl:s, br 
prtnoes who thought like priefts, tKetr ftib- 

Dem. Phal/dc elbe. § 76. 
-J L jeds 
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jeds ^re> far thie i(tioft pan, taken fft^ci a re* 
ligton, which proMei to baS^, W fubd^ 
the paQion^i TheM' ohartaifs i^ b^dltW^Md 
from the loweft f^hMtl tif Uft{ Ivl^ti^ iM 
ivhom> meannefs al lHrth> Md &n]p4k:ky df 
manners^ were the b^ tkfeito tliekfeledi(^ 
Even their divine mSk^^ i% nd Wliet«> k 
paintings attended ^th k gitit id«ii{ ^ 
long ibrait hair> Jewi(h beanl^ Md ^i(i« ^][>^ 
patd) would undignify ^e iftOft Malted M^ 
ture ; humility and re^a(don, hl$ i^haflio 
teriClics^ are qu^tiei t:ixt&tdf edifyingi 
but by no means ^idutefque^ Let ya%^ ^ 
example, cdmpare (I mttft be UMfei^iddd I* 
mean only t& fubjed:^ for pdiilidr|;) it Chi^ 
armed widi a fcouige^ diiving the mimey- 
changer^ out of the tompk, to ffid Akica^i*. 
der> the thunder m bis hand^ ready to dast 
it on the rebellious nations* It is not In die 
fublime alone, that their fiibjeds are defi- 
cient ; they are equally fo in the patbedc: 
The fufferings, whic^ they moJ[Uy rejH^efent, 

are 
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2XC in obedience to prophecies and the will 
of heaven ; they are often the choice of the 
fd&i^rs ; and a ten^fold premium is at 
hand. When St, Andrew falls do\iti to wor- 
fliip the crofs^ on which he is foon after to 
be Qiukd ; we may be improved by fiich 
an example of piety and -zeal ; but we can- 
jiot feel for one, who is not concerned for 
bimfeif. We ape not fo calm it the facri^ 
fice of Iphigenia ; beaudfuly innocent, and 
unhappy ; we look upon her as the vidim 
of an tmjuAtkcree ; ihe might live ^he ob- 
jed of univcxiid love ; flie dies the objedl of 
univcrial pity. TTus defed in the fubjedt, .. 
and of habitude in the painters, accounts \ 
for the coldaeis^ with which, we look in ge« 
nerai on their works in the galleries and 
chwcfaes ; the genius of painting waftii^ ^/ 
its powers on crucifixions, holy families, A 
laA flippers, and the like, wants nerves, if 
at any time tbe fufajeft calls f<K the ^the- 
.;ti or ittUinie : Of this we have an i^ftance 
L 2 in 
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in the transfiguration by Raphael ; a Chrift 
uplifted by divine energy, dilating in glo- 
ry, and growing into divinity, was a fubjeft 
truly fublime ; it is eafy to fee, on this oc- 
cafion, that the painter had not that enthu- 
fiaftic fpirit, or thofe ideas of majefty, which 
the fubjeft required: Accordingly, his pen- 
cil is timid and unequal : It is not fo, when 
he drops to the bottom of the mount, to ex* 
prefs the various feelings and fentiments of 
the difciples, diftrefled at their inability to 
work a miracle in their matters abfence* 
The truth was, his calm, though fertile ge- 
nius, could better delineate the fine and de- 
licate movements of the mind, which have . 
in them more of fentiment than paffion. 
This was his true fph^re, and it is here, 
that we muft ftudy, and admire Raphael. 

B* YouRobfervationsonthecharafterof 
Raphael, (how, how eflenti^ to psunting is 
that, which you call the third part of the 

drama^ 
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drama, namely, the ; charafters or man* 
ners. 

A. The ancients thought them fo much 
fo, that they expreflly term pidture [i] an 
art dcfcriptive of the manners. Ariftotle 
in his poetics, fays of Polygnotus, that he 
was a [/] painter of the manners ; and ob- 
jects to Zieuxis his weaknefs in this part* 
We have in Philoftratus the following de^ 
fcriptiqn of a pi^Shire ; /' [«] ^^ ^^7 '^^ 
" ftantly (fays he) diftinguilh Ulyffes, by 
f' his feverity and vigilance ; Menelaus, by 

f/]H0«To/rf7o; 7fxr;r*Callifi.indefcrip.ftaC MkuU 

[t] lriioypttp9{, 

Ariitides Thebanus animum pinxit, et fenfos om- 
lies expreffit, quos yocant Graaci n&ti : id dk, per- 
turbatione^. Flin lib. xxxv \o. 

[«] Et/cThXo^ ft«y iBttKUffiof, fltxfl Toy rpujraw i^ 
€^p«^opd]o<» i <N AydfJLifJLvtDf^ etT9 7W fviiov, 7W i% 
roV T©/««K €A«t;fl3pie6 yfetfii, yfifft^OH J^*A9 KMi rof 

1thfiLyiPvm» «wro Tou,, PAo^ipot;, Kttt rov I^ok^^ o^itb 
. 70U iroi^ou. Philoilr^t. in Antilocho* 

■ L3 ^^A 
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*'hi« mildncfsj and AgamemikHi^ b/ a 
** kind of divine majefty } in the fon of 
** Tydeus, is exprcfled an air of freedom ; 
** Ajix is known by his fullen fiercenefs ; 
•^and Antilochus by hJs alertnefs.** To 
give to thefe fuch fentiments ^nd aftiofts, as 
are confequential from their peculiar eharac* 
ters, is fx] the ethic of painting* We may 
judge from hence, how advantageous it muft 
be to painters in general, to be veHed in 
claffical fubjefts ; for, they find themfdves 
tinder a neceffity of cxpreifing the inanners 
a$ they flow naturally from charafters pre- 
determined. The (jy] Greek painters caught 
their ideas' from hiftorians and poets, and 
tranllated the beauties of eloquence into 
{>iunt« 

S. How wonderful muft have been that 
l^iusy which; without thefe advantages, 

ix] a9ftiir iV«f M. Cdiifi, in DeTcrip. flat. NardflL 

[^] Apelles pinxit Dian&m facrificaatium virgi- 

nium choro ituiam ; qulbus vicifTe Hemeri¥erra$ rh 

detttr, id ipfam defcribcnte. Plin. libxx^v*c« to* 

ha$ 



has ,*1K their elfe«9i5 ^ SycH was «ur 4ivi»c 
lUph^el ; Hi? tre^tt aew futije<9:9 ; he iu- 
yeiit« ?ifiw cjbara^erg f The moft iinpi<au- 
tefqueaaiofij^ cpinpofcd by, him, fegms to 
haiVe b?e» deftined for p;>int ; Chvift giye^ 
the ki^ys tQ Peter ; hpw barren the incident! 
yet hh peiicilj, lil^e the rod of Mofes, strikes 
^ fprijjg^/QUt of thw rogk, 

. ^f YQuhavedefcribedthat facility^ which 
ji^ the gifl of geqiias^ and the inj^e of trjjth ; 
Thi» does uot eonfii^ wboUyi as may be 
imagined^ . in the f(^y execvt^on of a poji^ 
i:4ved idea f byt in the in^inedwije perpep" 
wn Qf the juftnefs pf that ide^ j in ^ cop? 
fommatw k;nowledge qI the hupi^n h«r^ 
its variow aflfefStiflns^ ^nd the juft meafurc{ 
of their ipfluence on ow looks and geilures j 
cafy in promife, but difficult of execution ; 
unknown^ unattainable by the herd erf paint- 
ers, it drops from the pencil of a Raphael^ 
Correggio, or Leonardo da Vinci* This 
L 4 quality 
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quality was confidered by the ancients as the 
furcft teft of genius ; thus Plutarch praifesr 
the paintings of [z") Nicomachus, odmpar* 
ing them, in happinefs and facility,' to the 
poetry of Homer. Apelles affirmed him- 
Iblf inferior in fome points to other painters ; 
but in this unrivalled. If we exce|>t the 
three, I juft now mentioned, we Ihould in 
vain look for this knowledge, in the crowd 
of modern painters. Contented with tole- 
rable drawing, fome air of beauty, and a 
good caft of drapery, they abandon charac- 
ter to the accident of features ; their dra- 
matis perfonae, if we can call them fuch, arc 
like the followers of JEneas, many adors 
with, one face, fortemque Qyam, fortemque 
Cloanthum ; the different echoes of one poor 
idea : Such charafters are fo far from grow- 

[«] Tan J't 'StKOfjiA)(^ou y^etpttif mj ro/^/Ofciffou 

70 S'QKeiv ivx^f>»i >i,Ai patcT/^^ ATtiypA^Ai^ In Tim, 
Pleonte, p. 253, Ed. Pari 

• • . ^ 

ing 
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ingoutof the fubjcd?, that they hgv€ always 
the jair of exotics, and feem fitter for any 
fpot than that in: which they are^: Inftead 
of placing the* Bacchus and Ariadne of Car^f 
rache, in a triumphal car ; we might put the 
miftrefs into a cart, and fet her lover to 
drive it* 

B* The profeflbrs of the art, who praifc 
fo warmly the paintings in the palace Far- 
nefe, Ihould diftinguiih better the meclnic 
part from the ideal. I have never feen them 
without regretting, that fuch a hand to exe- 
cute fliould have been fo ill prompted. A 
compofition of this kind, though it be rich 
in all the other powers of paint, if it ha$ 
neither beauty nor chara(9:ers becoming thi{ 
fubjed:, will be confidered by a judicious, 
obferver, rather as the furniture that orna* 
mentof a gallery. ' 

JL To 
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j1 To iitpcefeBt a Jyno wiihmit saaf cf^, 
or a Vemis wiikout hemty^ U an infolt 
oa out imderftandii^; the peacock tndl 
4ove, are not the meant of difttiiftioii we 
look for: The [a] Juno of Polyclctut ia 
defcribed by Maximus Tyrius, with fnow- 
white arms, ivory flioulders, beautiful cye^ 
in royal robes, of a majeftic mieii, and feat- 
ed Qu a throne of gcrid. 

S. The modern ftatuaries are fo wholly 
void of gharaaer, that they are uot to be 



[a] n^0» oker HfiAvieXfrV Apj^MW fi^M|f» AfvaiH 

iJ^pvfA^^r tYi Kpvffov ^poyo&. Diflerr* xiv* 

The fame ftatite is celel>rated by Martial It^ (lie 
feUowifkg epigrasi! : • 

}ano, labor^ PolyekCt, tliof ei gloria ISdix^* 

PKidiacA cvp^rt Qt qui«i ineniiffe maii9i 
Ore nitet tanto, quanto fupergflct in Ida 

Jadice convi^as non duhitante Deas. 
JuAoiicm» Polyclete, Aiam nifi fratei* aii)2^et; 
.Junonem poterat frat«r amare tuam. 

Lib. X. Epig. 89. 
mentioned 
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M^imoi^d on this fubjeS;^ evM oiir bdt 
paititerafarenotfotiGtumte a^ Weidoidd wifiia 
Pomenicbiiio^ i»&ot!xcelsin p«ititu%^bito 
dreni often gives ifccm expteffiom vM<k 
no ways become theik" age. 

J. Thb truth was, he had butone exjs^ 
preiEon to give them^ which was that of 
fear; fo that, right or wrong, they maft 
be frightened; he might have learned front 
Parrhafius, that an innocent fecurity w^as of- 
ten their triieft charadteriftic, pinxit pueros 
duQSy in quibus Jpe£latur fecUritas, et retails 
Jimplicttds, Plin. The Greek aftifts/ not 
only excelled the moderns in the propriety 
of their charaders, they were fc»netime$ fu- 
perior even to their own poets ; let us eom^ 
pare the Vulcan of Homer j with that df Al- 
camenes; the firft, at a banquet of thfe 
gods, Ump3 .along tl;ie buffoon of the com- 
pany ; ^ the feccHid is praUed by Cicero, 

« for 
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** W ^^ ^^* ^^^ lamcnefe was miirkedib 
•*ji»Uly thsit it did not difgrace him.'- 
It nuft be confeifed, tbs^ the ilatuaury i&bj 
fiir more^ecent than t]i€ poet« 

We have thus far confidered chara<3:er m 
its calm exprcifion of the manners ', let us 
now trace it in its more turbulent effe&s^ 
tbe paflions : It is obferved by Tully, " [r] 
*• That every motion of the mind, has froni 
** nauire its peculiar countenance, [^d] Do 
•* not you fee, fays Seneca, what vigor is 
•^ given to the eye by fortitude?, what 
•^ Iteadinefs by wifdom ; what modefty^ 

[fj Athcfih laudamus Valcanam cam qnem fecit 
HhamXRCs^ in quo ftamte atque veflito> Jeniter app%- 
jet €laudicationoi^4eforjnis. De Nat. Deor. lib. i- 

|r] €knniAenin».motQS atiiml faum quendam a ngr 
ti;ura kabet vultum. De Ora tore. lib. lii. 

[/J An non vides quantum oculis det vigorem 
Ibrcitudo ? quantam intentionem pradenf ia ^ qaam- 
tarn modeftiani et ^lieteia rev^ripQlia ? quantam fere- 
;i}tat«]» laetltia ? quantum rigorem feveritas ? quaif^ 
tam f esiiffionem hilaritas ? £p. cvL -'- 

*^wbat 
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^ what ftillnefs it pms on in the expreSiod 
^' of aa awful rdped ; 1k>w it* is 'barigte-' 
^cnediyjoy? how fixed by Tevetity* 
** how relaxed by mirth ?"^4f fo much ^ 
the inward habit of our minds is to be col- 
kdedfrona this intelligence of the eyes, how 
^much more may be traced in the general 
tenor of the countenance, in its agreenient 
Vi,nth. the agitations of the body, the mov-e- 
ments of the limbs, and all the various ia. 
dications of adtion ? To catch thefe fy mp- 
toms of our inward feelings, to give them 
their juft meafure of expreffion, and render, 
if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the foul vifiblc^ / 
is the great end of dramatic painting* X 

5. I HAVE often thought, on examiniftg 
the Laocooii by parts, that, had the foot 
only been difcgvered, the fwelling veins, the 
ftrained finews, and the irregular motion of 
the mufcles, might have led us ioto a coia- 
<eption of thofe tortures, . which are fodi- 
c • * vinelj 
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tinely exprdfed in thfefkc^ 46 woridetfellf 
marked thfDughout the whole body. 

J. TiiK ancients an* no left remarittWe 
for their fpirit Jn conceiving the primary 
iStt^y than lot their patience in purfufng it 
in all its confequences*: The [e] cxpreflkm 
itt this ftatue, is worked tip to fuch a juft 
• extremity, their reigns through it Rich an 
•ir of truth, that, as the leaft addition would 
beextra%*agance, lb every diminution would 
be a dcfiea : We trace in it the labour of 
years, we feel from it the impteffioii of a 
minute* The ftatuarics of Greece had no 
other advantage over its painters, than that 
they ufed more durable materials, bleflcd 
With equal genius, forraedby the fame edu-v 
cation, their arts went hand in hand to per- 
fcftion. If Praxiteles be celebrated by Di- 

\/\ OpQs omtribus ct pi£lurK et ftatuarist ;iiti$ 
-ptsefcretiduiD. flin. 

.odgrw 
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^om% Siculuift) f/} for having trm^fed 
inM m«bfe ali tbe pidikmi of tb« foul ; tht 
&ixie powtr h atmbuted by Pliny to the 
pctdA4^ Ariftides; it U not p<ohab]e> that 
tjoea of tdic and tetters^ ^^M they ^vere 
eye-^ttefts of tlie divine diaradter in the 
Apollo ; of the beittty and tendernefs of the 
Veftus ; andcbe wondeiful expteffioa of the. 
Jjiocooii ; Ai3«iM<3elebta«e thofe ray qaali^ 
lira ia the ivwksxsf tbek painten, were they 
not eiaiiiciitly poifefied of theou Vlhay^lgl 

^? 4^x*'^ ****** 

l^j Tixnaatki vel pluiiiaaBi affiiit iflgenii : Eji^ 
Miaitft ilyhigt&kdrxtOfUtn landaus celeiirata ; ^ui 
WtiktStit 4id ac«i f M^vfa, ^a^ti ftKcilta pittxti!H ottitics^ 
yNBcipae ^%ISrau«),- cum trlllkuB omnom a«i«gili«iii 
confoiaMet, Pacris ipfias vultam v^Iavit, <}uem -dig- 
fitHtmporeUt^il^naere. Lib. xxxv. c. 10. 
It JiAS been imagined that Timanthes borrowed thk 
t&oi^irbai tilt ^folkMtiiig fafikg^ i% Sor^bodds: 

'■'■ Of J^^ itreiJ^iv ^y^ifMwv ^m^ 
* JkiUpvtf ^fzr\y%v^ 9iJLuttl»f vnr^of vfoiriu 

la 
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in bis defcription of that fapious. pidure of 
the Sacrifice of Iphigenia^ by Timanthei, 
oUerves, '^ tbat the painter having exb^ft'* 
♦* ed every image of pief in theby-ilandtrs 
.'* and above all in the uncle; theew a^.vell 
^^ over the face of the father, "whole {brrow 
•' he was unable to exprefs." If the inge- 
nious Timanthes has left us to conceive an 
idea, which he could not execute, Ariflides^ 
en the other hand, has executed that which 
is almoil above concepdcm ; by him was 
painted " [^J a town taken by ftorm, , in 
^^ which was feen an infant creeping to the 
** the breaft of its mother, who, though ex- 
*' piring from her wounds, jret exprefles^n 
*^ apprehenfion and fear leaft the courfe of 
** her milk being ftopt, the child fliould 
^ fuck her blood/' What a perfeft know- 

[h] Hujus pi6lura eft, oppido capto, ad roatrismo- 
rientis e vulnere roammam adrepens infant : Incelli- 
giturque fen tire mater, et timere, ne emoit^o Ia6le 
ianguinem Infans lambat* Fiin» lib. xxxv. c. lo* 

ledge 



fedge of the boman foul muft thh {MdAti$r 
ksrre/IiAd^ id eoiier ditts feelingly iota Imv 
inmoft workings^ ! .What: a power^ aest «> 
*arefltiVe^ to make fuch tender morements 
fenfibiein the midft of teitui'ed $ and the 
mother^s fohdnei^ dlftinguiCfeablc throuigh 
the agonies of death ? This J^iftufe, it is 
probable^ gave owafion to thie fbllpwif^g 

^wr*, little wrftch^ whilftyet thj mtbfT Uv^Sf » 
Suck the loft irj)f her fainting bofom ghves. 
Sh/ dies ; her Uniernefs outlafts her breffth^ 
AndT)erfond hve is provident in death. 

The Philoftetes of Parrhafius is a fine image 
of hopelefe wretchednefs, of confyminggrief 
The pifture itfelf i$ happily defcribed by the 

li] *£\w^ witAmrp ^Md^ mflpPi k opu ^ ^iof 

,; ' . Anthol. lib. iii. 

M epigram- 
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epigrammatift^ and the compltment to the 
psunter, has the elegance and fimplicky pe^ 
culiar to the Greeks {_i]. . 

Drawn fy P^trrha/m^ ai iH ftrfmi vietn/i^ 

Sad Pbilo£iiU$ feels hit paint renewed. ^ 

In his parched eyes the deep-funk tears exprefs 

His endlefs miferyy his dire dijtrefs. 

We htatne ihee^ painter^ th6* thy art eomrfiend^ 

^Twas time hisfufferings wtfhiinifelf'fiouldeni^ 

We cannot well conceive an image mpre 
tende^j or more afFeaing than this* Let 
terror be united with pity, the mufe o^ 
painting has completed her drama. Of this, 
the Ajax and Medea of Timomachus arc 

» ' • * 
[i] Kit/ Toy *Ttf Tpn^^/f©- /J^«r ^okv»J^vvo9 wp«» 

Artjtft;,. «^ I Ti^vx* «/?®" «wri wot®*; . 

Ar/piinrai'^r ifJVTor^«AVf«iXfl»f «^rt« ■ 

AtAolAlS^ It* 

beautifirf 
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beautiful examples ; they are but juft men- 
tioned by Ovid in the following lines [/] : . 

Hin Aj€tx fits with fulkn rage opprefs*d. 
And in Medids eyesier crime* s cwfift^d*, 

Philollratus is more particular as to the for- 
mer : [w] We cannpt (fays he) do juftice to 
the Ajax of Timomachus^ whom he repre- 
V fcnts diftra&ed> unlefs we preyiouily form 
in our minds the image of his condition ; 
and how natural it was^ after the follies he 
had committed^ that he fhould (it down, 
overwhelmed with fhame^ entering on the 
refolution to deftroy hifnfelf. This obfer- 

V\ Utqne fedet vulta faflus Telamonius iram ; 
Inque oculis facinus barbara mater habet. 

Lib.ii. Trift* 

[•} OttJ^* «r lor kifftfift tk t^ TtpLOfA^LX^ ^y^i^etif 

p»a»7tf 9 3^Aiir ^osovn%9ov j(^ ittvloy x^^rtt/* Lib. ii, 
de vita ApblloniJ, Ct zo» 

M 2 vation 
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vstion of tbe htftonna- will ierve us as a 
cpnmeot oa d)e«pgramiiiaitft£«}. 

J^e vrt whh maturt hUs <a ieuh^nl^r\ff^ % 
Andjimmtiu A}a*49-a^e<«nd^4 : 
We fee thte ragingt and in every lint 
■ the-^iHt^'syUffVifitjfliUtithth^T 

li99agks4benfmi/i.tfil9M^Ji*>J^' '■■■■' 
Md tht mit'dttar it tlmt^W ioMfvU fiEy w»<iv ■ 

ftit Kfecl^a wak -k fl>t5«l!t olF 'enrtrWd<fti to 
fH6 'wits <)f "Gftfecfc ; tladh '<»tttiittdi»g* 
ilo 5tttod6 to tMe telmittfcfc "dcffftifidrtJ-, 
t</!ildh tixfey'thttj -dclfbrJbfe^ol V 

/f;^^ tlMfu to piShtrt tf ^ Jiri mil t 

lnlAi(rdv^iiJi^lJutX9v ^X«br » VdJ?*^' Sj'^rt^ T^X'* 



Here fuf^ fififief^ anitf^rf metts et fenfr. ^ - 
'Twas well^ herpurfofe only you exprefs*dj 
' Wh§ hut Mfdea ceutslfu^p^rf the re/t ?' 

Tb^ feme is tQWhy 3g»n With gre« fpiri^ 
in the follQwing ^pigraro f/>] J 

' W^inrt ventrous hanctthe curs' d Medea drew f 
■' 4f^^9^gh$ typiPfiiadg onii moTB' in pi^v* f 

'ftr TO l^iv ea op>a^ viviy ro </^* h? €A?«i^. 

Anth9le. lib, IT. 
,.v> Mj ^r/ 
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Jti thou tfJUgbtidhiH pr9V0k'i 0gain r 
In tbf thiUTs bUod tiy iwfpi^us h^ndi is /lain ? 
Ojffnurirefi ! ev^n in paint thy crimes vaief^t \ 
And aU thg horrors of thy foul fre ben. 

B. It muft be confeffcd, that if thefe ar- 
tifts were happy in their power to pleafe, 
they were no lefs fo, in having fuch JTecling 
critics, fo capable of tranfmitting their me- 
rit to pofterity. We too have our fliare ift 
this happinefs ; thefe defcriptions are fo juft, 
fo lively, fo diftinguilhing, that we may look 
upon them as copies of thofe divine, ori- 
ginals. The moderns have not this advan- 
tage ; all ideas of their works will vanifh 
with their colours. When Ariofto cele- 
brates Michael Angelo ip the following 
line, 

" EMit^qelypiu che morialy Angel divino.^* 

this praife is exqeffive, not decifivc ; it car* 

ries no idea, 

A. Thk 



t 



A The fekfon i$ obvious, the artift did 
not fiirnilh the poet with any. 'Had the 
painters of Italy produced fuch ekpreflidns 
as thofe of the Ajax and Medea, the wits of 
that country, would not have been want- 
ing in doing them juftice. I may, perhaps, 
appear too general, when I include, even 
Raphael in this obfervation ; but if you rp- 
fle(5t, you will find, that his expreflions are 
more addrefled to the underftanding than 
the paffions : They are more to be admir- 
-edfor their variety than force; they have 
little, either of the pathetic or fublime ; and 
the images which they leave in the mind, 
ilip from it almoft as haftily, as the pid:ure 
from the eye. It is not fo with the paint- 
ings of Timomachus and Ariftides; the 
impreffions we receive from them flrike full 
upon the foul ; they dilate it, like the burfts 
in the mufick of Boranello ; they agitate, 
they rouze it, like the fymphonies of Yeo- 
M 4 rtielli ; 
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melU f Such cjcpreffions^ (as^'was obferved. 
of the eloquence of Pericles) leave ftiogH' 
bdiind them. The fuperiority which I 
have here attributed to the ancients^ in the 
comparifon of their excellencies widi thofe 
of Raphael^ is no way injurious to the lat^ 
ter ; it is but placing his merit in a juft 
point of view. The epithets of great and 
divine, fo conftantly bellowed upon him^ 
carry with them every circumflance of per- 
fedion : We may be, an<J are often led by 
thefe into wrong judgments : Let us^ if jnou 
pleaie, examine his principal works : Mm 
have already uken notice of his condu& 
in the transfiguration, and of his preference 
.5>f the humbler to the mpre exalted fubjiedj 
in this he did but obey the true biais of his 
genius : The difciples, in the abfence of their 
mafter, had attempted to difpoflefs a de* 
moniac ; they failed in their attempt : The 
painter feize? this inoment to expr^fe theip 

fprprif? 



# 
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{brprife- and concern at their dirap{)oint- 
ment : Their fentiments on the occafion, 
are finely varied : and happily adapted, to 
tfccir different charafters. The beauties of 
this pidkure are to be felt, not defcribed ; but 
. yet they are beauties of an Inferior ojrder [y"j. 
They latisfy the underftanding, but thej do 
tiot touch the heart. 

B. As to your criticifm on the transfigu- 
ration of Chrift, you muft confider, that to 
have ^ven it its full effeiO:, the fplendors of 
the Clear obfcure, mufl: have co-operated 
with the fublime ixx the idea: For this rca- 
ion, it is probable, Raphael did not care to 
engage himfelf too far in fuch a fubjed; 
Had he conceived that he was unequal to 
the fublime, he nev^r would have attempt- 
fed the hifiory of the creation. 

[q] lo affe6libus fere plus calor, quam diligcntia, . 
yalct, Qamt. 

J. A 
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J» A SUBJECT great in conceptiq^, 
may become little in the executi(^» God 
the Creator, p^efiding ,in the center of, the 
univerfe, and ordering by his mi^ity Bax^ 
the fuji and moon to break into eziftence, 
IS a fubjed truly fublime : But, wjtien.tihis 
is reprefented, [r] by the figure of a man, 
fufpended in the air, with one h^d o^the 
fan, and the other on the moon, that^ which 
was noble to the imagination, is trifling t^ 
the eye. The immenfity of our idealhrinl^ 

-.f ^ 

[r] The littlencfs of this idea will bcft appear, by 
comparing it with fach as are truly gpeat> 

Within afpointid hwnds It beanfeu agtdeavtbm 
And in immediate confequence, 

Firfi in his eafi the glorious lamp vjasfeeu^ 
Rtgmt dfdtty. Par. Ldft« 

Such a fubjea as this will not admit of a me^iraoick 
image ; we have a proof of this when the fame poet 
unhappily puts a compaft into the hands of the Al- 
mighty Agent. 
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to nothing, reduced to a world of a few 
itoches. The fubjeft, therefore, was inju- 
dicioufly chofen and poorly treated. In the 
fame manner, when we refledt on that aA, 
when God commanded the animals of the 
€arth to fpring from duft into life, we are 
iilled with the higheft conception of his 
power ; but, when we fee, in the midft of 
numberlefs beafts, an old man, with eyes of 
diminiihed luftre, a wrinkled forehead, a 
long beard, and his robe hanging to the 
ground, we may acknowledge the venerable 
Merlin, but we have no lines of our Creator. 
Such fymptoms of caducity do not fuit with 
the divine nature ; if he is to be reprefented, 
it mult be by a fublime idea, a charadler of 
majefty more than human ; fuch as was 
imagined by Homer, and executed by 
Phidias. 

S. Plutarch 



B. \f\ Pi^uTARcivruppofesibchaiiideai 
m the Alexander of Apelles, pcrfoKi^iig 
lopiter the Thunderer ; wkieh> aec^cH^iRg 
to this writer, was painted with fuch ener« 
gy and troth, that " it gaT« occafion to t 
•^ faying, that there were two Alexanders, 
^ the one of Philip, invincibk ; the other 
** of ApeHes, inimitable,.'* We leain froiq 
the fame author, that I^yfippm was no le& 
ingenious than fublime, whcA he drew fircusi 
a flight incKnation of the ite€k> which waa 
natural to Alexander, the hint of n gfef4 
e^tpreffion ; lefurelenting him bokiDg up 
to heaven, with that manly boldoefa^ that 
commanding majefty, which arc thus hapt 
pily marked by the epigrammadft [f],. 

W<*^*»'> ftr« Myeiv, vrs Jiion AAif ^-^/porr, i ^ 
*M/TTou yiyaviv avikvIQ-, q /« Anwov n^^tS&'t 
pe Fort, vcl Virl. M. Aler. p^ s^r Ed. Par* 

Tttv vTC^iyLU 7sSiy>M, ZiVf^v- #*9i?tt/^'T«f t^^^ 



1 ^ JLei m £mde^ JoDe / the cdnpfircr crUs^ 
. /, lord $f earthy thou^, tyrant ofthejkieu 

til W» itaift wot expeft fiich expreifioiifir 
«stheie&om th£|ieocil of R^ha&l ; T^idd 
yi0u fee hhn in his tme charafter obferve 
where the angd tnrns tiur fitft parems cut 
«f paradife i it is.plam, thaft be adts in vht*- 
>^ace to 1 cdnimand ; he lays his finger 
gendy fonthl^ fhoislder of Adasc^andixiarics^ 
l^y ^ii ^^tmnttfiDsdernefs of adioii^ a cotopaf « 
fitm -Gjf tiifeir paft weaBkuefa, and prefent xssl^ 
ibry. St i§ in tracing thefe fli^t and Idb 
c»b^ioos iifiravements cf tlie niind, that this 
Mikhte paanter Aows idie mie beauty <if 
iiAs^lMiUB •; tiiane acoeMent^ peiiiaps, kex* 
jmffiiiS^lickifeeliiA^ <&«tt: be was ^ot 
tNi^iri^ tfy the mote ti^Ient, I have 
now brought you into the galJei^ ef tlie 
Vatican ; we, muft enter the apartments ; 
4iMig[h Mre Jiave little to do there i for, of 
\ ' att 
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all the works of Raphael, thele the moft ce- 
kbrated for the painting, are the l^ft to be 
noted for expreffion. An aflembly of thrv- 
ftian dodors, or of Heathen phik>tGr|3Fhcrs> 
are ftrbjeds of no motion.. HeliodoriH^ 
driven by angels out of the temple, ' pm-- 
mifes expreffion ; but his terror is a grinildc. 
When the angel vifits St. Peter iii prifon, 
we might reafonably exped, in the counted- 
oaxioe and aftion of the faint, fome kind^f 
emodon ; how do we find him ? faftafleepi 
could Giotto have done lefs ? tn the adiott 
©f Attila, indeed, there is fomewhat of dig- 
nity and fpirit ; but it would diftrefs the 
moft fanguine admirers of Raphael, to pro- 
duce, from this feries of painting, firch exaitl^ 
pies of the pathetic ot foblime, is migkt^- 
titk hitn to be ranked with the &ft paJriii: 
ers of antiquity. 
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B. I SHALL excufe your entering on a 
particular examination of the hiftory of 
Pfycho, or the banquet of the gods ; per- 
fiiaded) that you woidd find the paintings 
at the palace Chigt, as deftkute of die ex* 
preffions you look for, as you have already 
found thofe of the Vatican, Yet we muft 
acknowledge n uixconution energy and fpir 
tit in the flight of Mercury ; and it has been 
obfcrved, that the painter has^ with won- 
derful art, given to Pluto, Neptune and Ju- 
piter, diftind charaders, yet preferred in 
all a brotherly likenefs. 

A It vtrould have done more honour to 
his art, had he exprefied in any one of them 
a gr^ id^^ i the concepdoQs of Euphranor 
weif very different on a like occafion ; [u\ 

[u\ Qai cum Athenis duodecim Deos pingerec, 
Meptuni imag^nem quam poterat excellent iffimis ma- 
j^ad9 colQjib^s complexjDS 4^ perinde ac Jovisalip 

who 
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** who beixig eaajJoyir^ at At&finSj,to paint 
*^ the twelve god3 ; exprcdflfed in Ne^twae 
," the higbefl: idea of majefty, with a defiga 
** to roake the Jupiter ftill mpp^.^iioble; 
" but having exhaufted the forpe of.Jii^ 
" imagination in the fprmer gjbara^t^ry, he 
*' could not rife "in the latter, to ^^^Bpiiit 
*^ which he ambitioned.'V It.wiUhejfafilj 
allowed, that the failure of Euphranar,,wi» 
jnore glorious, than the fuccefe of Rjipha^: 
'rfec firft, hurried aw^ay by xht impetuofitj, 
of bis geaius^ aims at a ilight ,bey^d tbe 
reach of humanity : The Jfecond, fecure in 
the mildnefs of his fpirit, hovers within the 
larcle.of his calm conceptions^ [V] We 
fliaj according to Pliatarciii be jpjcafed by 

quanto aogvdibtem reprsdeiitattinis i feH oflSni fit* 

riores ejus conatus afTiirgere quo tendebant, nequive- 
rant^ Val. Max. lihw viii. c. i u 

■'I 

{x] To ^ ytt^ ttfr^tihii fJiwHihot pn^, Tt J*€ 

the 
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ths one, but the other excites om wonder 
and admiratioo. 

B* Since we have had lb little fatis- 
fadtion, iti the point of expreflion, from d« 
patnttngs at the Vatican, and the palace 
Chigi, let us examine the defigns, or, as they 
commonly are called, the icart<^s of Ra- 
phaeL For, whatever 4hare his fcholars 
may have had in the execqtioa, we csd 
have no doubt, but that the compofitiont 
were taken wholly from his drawings* 

A. If the errors in drawing, and incqua^ 
litics in the feveral parts, mark, beyond a 
doubt, the pencil of the fcholars ; the vari- 
ety and truth of the expneffions prove, widi 
equal fdfce, both the hand and genius rfthe 
mailer. Let us trace the latter in Chrift's 
charge to Peter ; the keys are no fooner 
delivered, or tlie preference given, than we 
N perceive 
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perceive the different effefts manifeft ih the 
countenance and gcftures of the feveril dif- 
ciplesr: The two foremoft approve the ac- 
tion ; the one, with thecaiilfHiefs of age and 
judgment, the other with the eagetnefs of 
youth and paffion. Of the two, w^hich fol- 
low, the one has his eyes fixed earheftly 
on the face of Chrift : The fecond, feems 
fufpended between felf-love and the jiiftice 
of the choice. The remaining fii are di- 
vided into two groupes ; in the former of 
which, ^ the foremoft figure, of a "bilious 
and meagre temperament, looks haftily for 
the agreement of the next to him ; who, of 
a quite diflferent complexion, feeiris 16ft iii 
a fimple and implicit admiriation 2 Whftft 
the third, piqued at their approbatiort, 
marks by f^n impatience in his looks, ^hd 
St reftlcflhefs of adion, how ill fatisfied he 
is with the preference given to Peter. The 
Jaft groupe confifts, like the fbrmcr> of three 

figures i 
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figures ; the hindmo0: is, by a concealment 
of his countenance and aiftion, withdrawn, 
as it were, from the fcenc. This ^res a kind 
of repofe to the imagination, and adds a (pi« 
rit to the expreffions in the other two; of 
wham^ one, under a knit brow and forced 
compofure, fwells with a fuUen; difcon* 
tmit ; but the other, of a more a&ive and 
fiery nature, breaks out into an open and un«- 
governed expreffion of envy* Upon the 
whole, ifi.weconfider the fimplicsty of the 
fubped^ the variety and judicious contrafls 
in the chara&ers, the juftncft and deUc^ey 
in the expreffions,.we muft confefs, that^ 
however uneqxud Raphael may be to ^e en- 
thufiafm and pathetic of the antique^ he is 
an abfolute mailer of the fubordinate affec- 
tions ; and admirable, in tracing through 
middk life, the various and fubtile workings 
of charai&er. It would take up too much 
fff our time, to go through the feveral iri» 
N 2 (lances 
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fhu'Kres of the fagacity and condu^ of this 
paliHsr ; ytt one is fo fingular in its kind, 
chit t cannot pafs it in fiknce. When the 
inhalntants of Lyilra are about to ofiT^ &• 
crifice to Paul and Barnabas^ it was oecef- 
firy to let us into the cwfe of «11 the mot^a 
awlhurry before us; accordingly^ thecri|K 
pHr, .whom they had miraculouily healed, 
appeltrs in the crowd i Obferve the meaas 
which the painter has ufed, to difttnguifli 
this objoS:, and.^ of courfe^ to open the &xh^ 
)tSt of his piece. His crutches, now ufe. 
lefs^ are thrown to the ground; his aittitude 
is that of one accufiomed to fuch a iu|^rt^ 
and ftill doubtful of his Uxftbs t die ea§^r« 
nefs, the impetudity with which he f olieits 
his benefa£kQrs, to accept the honors defr 
tined for them, point ot^t his grat|i|ud^.^ 
the occafion of it: During tlie time that he 
is thus bufied, art elderly citizen, of feme 
co^ifequencc by his appearance, draw^ tij?®i 

and 



and liftingxip tihecornerof bis veft, furveys 
with aftoniihment the limb newly reftored ; 
whilft a man of middle age, and a yduthy 
looking over the fliouldcr of the cripple, are 
intent on the fame objpft. Tli^*wit <€ 
man could not devife means more Q^mh ojf: 
the end propofed j fpch a chain of circum**' 
fiances is equal to a nerr^ion 2 And, J 5;^* 
not bot think, thai the whole would have 
been an ei^ample of invention aad pQndy£t:> 
evte m thf happifift age of am(i(jmty* 

B. You have at length done juftice to pur 
l^ear.mo4em; and^ it Ihould i^em tome, 
from the light you bav^ tbfpwn gn this Tub* 
jeft, that thetru? difference |)ptween the an- 
cients and him> COjofifts in (hjs, that: the 
IbrmfT drew that paffiops to a poioti PPlk^ 
ing the powers of pisuotipg to om fiijgle and 
fordWe expreflSon ; whilft ih? genius ojF 
iKaphacI, more plaipid ^nd <[}ii{ufed| illu. 
- " . N 3 mines 
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mines and is rcfleded by numberlefs cb* 

A. We may add to your obfervation ano- 
ther reafon why the paintings of the ancient* 
had greater etfedt than thofe of the moderns ; 
they poflefled more parts : Let ilie explaift 
myfelf. In order to have a juft idea of the 
different parts of painting, we are obligjed 
to ftudy different matters ; for colouring, 
Titian; for the clear obfcurc, Correggio; 
for defign and compofition, Raphael: It 
will not be denied, that, had the laft of 
thcfe united to his own the excellencies of 
the other two, his works would have had 
more the air of truth ; and (which is the end 
of all imitative arts) ftood more naturally 
in the place of the things which they repre- 
fent: It is this ncarnefs to truth, or excel- 
lency in the mechanic, which impofes on 
our fenffcs, and gives its powers to the ideal 

Now, 



I 
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Now, I am inclined to believe, that the 
firfl painters of Greece were no lefs perfeft 
in the one than in the other. I think we 
have proved this in Apelles arid Parrhafius ; 
Let us therefore fuppofe the merits of Ti- 
tian,' Corregglo, and Raphael, united to the 
grace, beauty, and fublime of the antique, 
we ihall then have an idea of consummate 
painting; and our imagination may bring 
before us, the Helen of Zeuxis, the Alex* 
ander of Apelles, sLn<i the Medea of Timo* 
xnachus, 

B. I HAVt heairditiiiaintaiiiedbyprofef. 
fors in the^art, that it was impoffible that any 
one perfoft fhould excel in all the feveral 
branches of painting : affirming, 'that it was 
above the condition of humanity ; and, that 
the rime and labour beftowed on fome, niuft 
always be at the expence and to the dimi- 
nution of the others. 

N4 J. This 
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ji. This recalls to my mind an image, 
I have fomewhere met with, of a man, 
who, lying under a covering that is too 
{hort, no fooner fecures his breaft, but he 
muft balb his feet ; and this will be the event 
in both cafes, where the genius or covering 
Is fcanty. But it will not be fo, in men of 
quick and great abilities. I think we may 
prove this from the progtds of Raphael. 
He np fix)ner faw the cartons of Michael 
Angelo, and Leonardo dar Vinci, than he 
dropped, in a great meafure> the drynefsof 
his mafter Perrugino; and blending the 
boldnefs of the firft^ with his own delicacy^ 
{faruck out a fty le of defign more pecfed: than 
his model : In the £une matnner, and at the 
iame tinie,. his colouring was^much improve 
ed by his unitation of Fran« BartolonioQ ; 
his compofition, by the ideas he caugkt 
from Maffaccio; and the dear obfcure of 

* Ac 
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ithe Florentine fchool, fuch as it was, he 
made his own. .The misfortune of Rapha- 
el was, not that his genius was weak, but, 
that his examples were inaperfeft : Theeafe 
with which he furpafled thefe, fliews, that 
he was equal to greater : Had he feen the 
tender carnation in . the Venus of Titian ; 
the enchantment of clear obfcure in the na- 
tivity of CorreggiQ; his ready andcompre- 
bcu&y^ fpirit wiould tma have united them 
U> kk own defigaand campofition : Of the 
U&^ h^ was 'm ^jgsm: mcafare the inventor ; 
it i« QiO W€pderibcn,.as hedl^ very youngs 
thAth^ be&.p«it:o£ his life was employed 
latkekoj^^mrmmt^ them- But this was 
oft^.th? €^ with the greateft painters of an- 
tiquity: Apelle* h{^ dl.the advantages, 
whidh . Raphael wanted; inftead of Per- 
tugino, he had a Pamphilus to his 
Tn^fter:.he Md cxcellcfnt examples in 
each part of painting. In defign, Phidias 

and 
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and Pplycletus; in colouring and the 
clear obfcure, Zeuxis and Parrhafius ; 
in compofition, [z] the happy ideas of 
the laft, joined to the ingenuity of Tin^an- 
thes : And, as incitements to his ambition, 
the friendfhip of Alexander, the emulation 
of Protogenes, the examples and councils 
of Pr^xy teles and Lyfippus^ 

B. Whatever might have been the iie- 
fult of thefe advantages ; how excellent fo 
ever Apelles and his contemp(»rartes, in giv- 
ing the utmoft beauty and energy to a fingle 
idea ; you will allow, that, in mixed and 
varied compofitions, Raphael^is much their 
fuperior ; a merit, wkickin the eye« of ma- 
ny critics, will counterbalance the iiublime 
and pathetic of ihe ancients. 

A I HAVE admitted^ that it was much 
the tafte of the Greek painters, %o reft the 
merit of their compofitions on a fingle cha- 

rafter 
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rafter or expreflibn. That th^y judged well 
in this, the agreement of all the w Titers of 
antiquity, iit giving the preference to thefc 
works, fujfficicntly proves. No doubt, the 
nobleft end of painting, is, by a fuddea and 
powerful impreflion, to ftrike home on the 
paflions: This wiil nev«r be effeded, in 
painting, by drawing the imaginatioa 
through links of focceffive ideas. The chil- 
dren of Medea, we aw told, were rcprefent- 
id fmiling at the, dagger in their nK>ther'fi 
iiand ; her fury ^ mixed witb ra pity of their 
innocence, has been fully defcribed; Would 
you extend compofition beyond this, you 
rather -weaken than improve it ; is it. to be 
imagined^ .that a painter capable .of fuck 
expreflions as thefe^ could not have marked 
the fubordinate envotions in a number of af- 
fiftaiits ? We" have already t^ken notice* 
in the Iphigeriia of- Timanthes, -of the C8- 
max iri the Texpfeffions^;*-and df >hk .fingu- 
■ . ""' ' '''*'••'• -' . -;. Ur 
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lar ingenuity, in diftinguifliihg his principa! 
charader; can we fuppofe this artiftun* 
equal to trace the gradatiohs of erivyin 
Chrift*s charge to Peter, or the different ef* 
feds of PaiuFs fermon at Athens ? 

B* I MUST interruptyou a moment ; you 
have affirmed, that in the pathetic, painting 
has little advantage from a climax in the 
ideas ; yet, poetry and mufick move the 
paffions, by a quick and gmwing fucce£(m 
of impreifions ; the imi^es of the one^ 
\ind vibrations of theoth^^ geotle at firft» 
accumulate, and pre&upcmus^ withfuch 
An impetuoQs re4temtion^ a» bear4 all ber 
fore it. 

. Jp Taisprogrefs is juft invert^ ia paint, 
xng ; the whole produ^ion is atoncebefbrj^ 
Ifs:^ our attention is immediately /fixed oii 
th? moiJ: incerefting expreffion ; when we 

'"**^ave 
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have ftudicd, and felt the powers of this, 
we then, and not tiU then, defcend to the, 
csamination of t^c; inferior . movements : 
Thus, vdicn we enter into atx aflemWy pf* 
women, ihould- there be one amongft them 
of diftinguilhed beauty, the eye dwells with 
conftancy mi her ; and having taken* in all 
her advantages, paflcs to a carelefs obferva*' 
tion of the reft. It is evident, in both thefe 
cafes, that the fuperior charadter afts with 
an intrinfick, and not a relative fo^ce.T 

Bf But we may fuppofe a fubjeft, in 
which there may be many capital expref* 
fions ; for example, the flaughter of the iJXr 
nocents, 

J. In this cafe, fome we more happy 
would overbear the reft ; or, fliould they b<^ 
more juMy dealt with, the equality of theif 
pretenfibns, would weaken their feveral ef- 
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fefks : At beft^ the time necefiary to com^ 
«lnne all the ideas and feelings pequUar to 
each, would Jeftroy. any effeft, which might 
be hoped for, from the fucceifion pf their 
imprefilons ; fo that,, each could a& but as 
a feperate pifturc ; and this is the reaibn, 
why painting can never tranfport the ima* 
^nation, or ftimulate the feirfc, fo power-" 
fully as poetry or muiic : [a] For, though 

[a] When Venu5 appears to her Ton on the;co«ft of 

Africk, beauty of pcrfon , grace of a£lion, tendcraefs of 
expreflioriy with all the aids ofdrefs, attributes and 
diftin6)ion of clesy: obfcure, are by the painter iif|;ed 
in the fame inftant on the imagination. In poetry, 
thefe ideas arcfucceffive, and (which proves the ad- 
vantage of painting) the more qukkly they fucceed, 
the more perfect is the defcription;! may add to thi$, 
that grace and beauty, iirike noi^e warmly on the 
fenfe, in their a^ual appearance^ than by any images 
fornttd of them by words ; io tha1» by as' nuidi 9s the 
f eal appearance would be fuperior to paint, :by fo 
inuch is paiat in this particular fuperior to poetry. 

Bat the poet iias ample amends; he can renewtmd 
rary thok imprefficns at will j he can kngthen^ou^ 

it 
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it lias greatly the advantage of either in the 
Imprefiion of the inftaftt, as it tftiites more 
circumftances m tSat one point of time ; yet 
?t falls Ihorr of both, in the quicknefs and 
power of repeating its ideas. 

his a^fon by a cKbhi of the moft interefting circuat'- 
fiaacf 8 : He can do more ? he can call all the fenfqi . 
to his aid, and improve his piftures of beauty, by 4 
voice tuned to a heavenly fweetnefs, or air breath- 
tog a divine fragrance. Dryden has marked the ' 
advaxiuge of this coaiition of the fenfes. 

^Ife bearing gave nevj .fle€ffur§ to thejight^ 
And both to thought » 

MUton has iniinuated the fame in the following 
words, addreflcd by Adam to the angel, and, in the 

fweetnefsof his namber9; ilill breathes on our ears 
the angelic accents. 

P<?r, while Ifanmththe^ l feemin hem>*n^ 
And ftveeter thy di/cmrje is to my ear 
fhaa fruits tf palm-tree^ fhafantefi to thirft 
jUd hmegtr both. 

As to the fecond advantage I mentioned, every 
teader feels, how much the following idea adds to 
the beauty, and afcertains the divinity of Venus. 

B. But 



B. But 4oes npt the vcjjr infU«(W jp*, 
iavp.gkeo^ in the Iphig^jfiftidf Ji^iaf^^; 
fhew th^ a^ai^eof ^^r^w^nlaii \PiJ^ 
GCfkreifioaa; zo^ of cpw&> cp9t(«rii&,^. 
that you iwveoppQfed;»,ki? .. : . .i / .1 

^.vH^pthf.paS(;mpf^9cf faem adtnMjT' 
cxpi^eOCed in the. couotQnpuce of Ag«ean»4 
non, the cafe. would have beea psafifeJijiPias 
I Hated it juil now : But his &crfaeitig>hkt; 
aad b>s feelii^ left wholly to oar iifa^iui'^ 
tion, our attention fixes fiHl <^ ibok ex^ 
preffioixs, which are the obj^s of fcofcy and 
rifes from the real to a conceptkin ^of ik^ 

" Am^tfiicqui coma immm 'omlce admrni 

*• Spiravere. '. . 

The fame effefk is fenfible in MiUott*$ defci:;ipt|0ft.4f 
tbe angel RapTiae'l, alighting oh the earth. 

Uke Maia s fon hi fidod \ i i^iu '; 

Jlnd pook his flumes that heavenly frugnma J^ 

ima-' 
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imaginary. Now Ais, you fee, is not a 
xMmt of expreffion, but a ftrokc of inge- 
nuity; which, as well as all the deli- 
cate, and lefa obfervable motions of the 
mind, are often found toowe their evidence 
and force totheir aflbciate ideas. Thus, tho' 
ift addrcfies to the paffions, the ancient^, in^ 
tent on giving the utmoft force to the pri- 
mary idea, made ufe of but few acceflbries ; 
they obfenred a quite diflferent method, when 
the addrefs was to the imagination. What 
fpirit; what variety ? what a fund of in- 
irentiony in the marriage of Alexander and 
Roxaoa, as painted by Aetien, and defcrib- 
ed by Ludan ? The playful and wanton 
compofitionsof Albani, are but roles pulled 
from this tree. We find in the fame au- 
thor^ the defcription of the Centaur of 
Zeuxis: How excellent in the mechanic? 
what novelty, what boldnefs in the ideal ? 
« I^et fuch traits of genius be the clwraAer- 

O iftic 
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ifticofitheaiitic]uc; IftiatVpBfdifpiM'miii 

tibdo, the miikipl^4<^«&eri» an^ l^boiiin 

id th^ pmh jmi §tfve to Raphael cirAj %9 
twn «ipM them with ixMve wite^ce^ vtImil 
the o^clfioRi ofoed. 

^ I jikx a^Mere admrrer of tfee fkgaCH 
ty and fdbttfws of Raphael ; biitl am mor^ 
BMnmdby «?(iijc great exprcffion, fliati by fe- 
HEcd MinaJie oacs. Hiere is generally, la 
diefe iaft, fcmethiiig ^eqmvoca! and vmdt- 
cjfisre : dieir a» olten- madeiKit tnore, b; 
tiae inai^aatiM of the boholders^ thaa hf 
(hse i^eodi <rf tlie painter : To feme, -rfiey 
cwwy impei&ft kleas; to others, diflB^ 
£9i^ I ^a^dly ^««s fcito wii any two agree 

itt 
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miSiatfmdmitxmmUch^yi^^ to the 
iAwefil ai}ifitl»rs 0f Si. Fiiil. 1 iitfem|>l«d 
jfiift te^ a lOlbrjr oTilid ftditigs of th^ dif- 
dpla. Oft the f«^iife¥«k» glv^n to p(etc?r i 
(oeie mt ^briom $ btu: k is {K>j8ibie you 
tfttiy (Ul^ f f0tt ttQ ift many lOthers^ At 
b^ they«a0: be (hldi^to be Undefftood; 
this weakens and fubdivides the effeft : It 
ti fi^ fa- in the path^c, or fubtime. In 
d^ dybg m^tr df AtHHd^^, the Medet 
of Timomadiy^j th^ Alexander of Apelles, 
the ideas am manlfefl: i the expreflions At* 
cifive; and, we can no more eohfotind, 
than we can forget, the efFtdls which they 
produce—*-- 

. ' 5. But, graming that the chitf merit of 
the arts ftio^ld, as you fay, confift in great 
cHr forcible expreffions, are not inftances of 
ithbfe to be found in modem painting; ' 

O 2 J. Hap 



JU Ha0! i kiKnim of anyrcoit qK a u ldew 
thofey vviudi i'ktve qoocedfrom the jwi 
ttqwy tfasy ihoiild •cotainljiiiwre. Jiaii tiier 

ocQa&go.to thefe •di&ouE&s^imjr'de^a ^10% 
much AQi^^ to .fettle ourideaa of >the art^ 
tbm.tbe pi^teofons of (lie.arciik^ 

J?. May it not be o>>j$fted, ihat^thrfe.ad* 
vsu^tages^ which ypD have fuppofed <)ii the 
£die of the wcieBts^ might have exHted 
soore ia the defcriptions^ than in the worJc9 
themfelYCS?, 

A. W«EN any work can be prodiiced <rf 

modern art, equal, in the fublime, to the 
Apollo J in e;?c:prefli9n, to, the L?u>coon ; 
in grace and beauty, to the. daughter of Ni* 
obe ; I Ihall allow the., force of this objec- 
tiont With regard to thefe, as I have al- 
ready 



n»4y:^hfenrcd^ didtm^eof paimshig.and 
ftM^u«iy if the iame* As to compofttiott^ 
dur gpnd point is expteifioh; ooloutiflg. 
and theclear^bfoure 9Se propeMapsuMs 
}h)w £ar the ^aciems^oKasUed in tkek^ e&o^ 
clufive. :of all odnor pr<x)fs^ * might be>pif««^ 
fumed {rom dieir fnperier gentusi afid inde« 
fatigable application. And now, I hi^ 
you have received, from this inquiry, the 
&.tisfadion I promifed you at our firft fet* 
ling out. Our purfuit has not ben altoge- 
ther technical; a fine iclea, whether it be 
conveyed in colours or words, tends^ Equally 
to improve and enlighten the imagination ; 
itnd, you cannot but have obferved all 
along, a conftant and pleafing refemblance, 
in the conceptions- of the Greek artifts, td 
thofe of dieir poets. The fame ftyle of great- 
nefs, the fame ftrokes of tendernefs, the 
fame vein of elegance and firaplicity flune 
through ^and beautify theif works. 

B. This 
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. R* This <nay well beexpefted fnomtlie 
known analogy ift theoperationf and poti^- 
<n c^the two arts j Htofee it is, that wc caA 
yridi juftneft muiitfer from tmt td^ the other 
tiie t«tm proper to each' ; ^d, as poetfy 
i> often iHlt tbfe cdouiifig of Words/ fil 
{Hunting may bt fiyted thi^ eleqtie&ee of 
aotours, . ^ 

' ii The lively and natural effeAs of paint- 
ing, ate m nothing more fett^ble, than id 
the delight the poet«i take, nar borrowing 
riieir images ai»d metaphors from her* 
Hence they leam to grMpe and arrange 
their objefti ; m flia<te and iHumine their 
figures; to draw the' oucRnes^f grace; to 
fay on the tints of beatrty ; and all the co 
Inuring of words brightens as from the 
touches of the pencil* This correfpon- 
deace prevailJ^ ftotonly m i^-hat relates to 

defauption. 



4c(onption, bitt «ven ia tteufcryeffentiah 
of each aru W^s I to obferv€, tlat thtm 
wer^ £1^!^^ wd be^uttty in the perfons ; jufb? 
ads ^ the iie&ume0Oi ; waifmtb and fpim 
ia the paiiiooft : I at oiice defeiribe a gooA 
poei!^ or « good pif6hai^. . As it is tbft 
chatter of fine writings £> it is of excet- 
kM piaintiogp that the thoughts ihoulA 
be aauiriil^ not obvious ; elegant, not rc- 
QiibOte* [kj A Greek artift^ having paini^ed 
a naval eogagement on the river Nile^ k 
ivas jiecc^bxy to mark the kene of adion $ 
m this ^fid^ he reprefented an afs feeding 
oa its, . hank, bexieath whkk waa couched 
a crocodile^ icady to fpring upon his prey. 
A modern would haxe planted at one end 
a river god, with water iffuing from feven 
wns J and this^with nofmall conce^ of hia 
erudition* The fame fimplicity and happi- 
nefs of invention are attributed in gene- 

[*] Ncalccs, ingeniofu« ct folers in arte. Plin* 
iib« xxvf. c. 12. 

rat 
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lal to the paintings of TinuHithes ; in one 
of whichyhereprefented, in a little pidure, 
a Cyclops lleeping, and, to give an extra- 
ordinary idea of his iize, near him were 
drawn fome fatyrs, nieafuring his iSnger 
with a thyrfiis. On which ocdfion^ Pliny 
makes this remark^ ^^ [r] In all his works 
** there is more undetftood than exprefled ; 
** and though his execution be mafterly, 
•* yet his ideas exceed it/' This is, in fo 
many words, a defcription of the poetry of 
Virgil. A circuraftance, extremely favour-* 
able to the Greek artifls, that the pr^es 
4ue to that divine poet, ihould be no lefs 
applicable to this excelleht painter. 

[cl In omnibus ejus <^eribus intelligitur plus feni. 
perquam pingimr; et cum ars fumma fit, ingeni- 
«m tamen ultra artem eft. Lib. saxv, c. lo. 
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